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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


HIANTS-WILTS BORDERS. 
agricultural Chalk Land 
1,112 acres. Let to good tenants. Wood- 
lands and sporting in hand. — Auction 
March 26, 1957.—Particulars from WOOLLEY 
& WALLIS, Chartered Auctioneers and Hstate 
Agents, Salisbury, Wilts. 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult H®&THERINGTON & SECRETT, 
P.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


BICKLEY-CHISLEHURST area. Mod- 
ern Georgian style property most suit- 
conversion into two homes, flats, 
or use as a nursing home. The four reception 
rooms and eight bedrooms all face due 
south, also three further bedrooms and usual 
offices. Sun loggia with sliding doors facing 
due south and giving on to easily maintained 
and well-sheltered garden. In the Bickley 
Park area but within walking distance (5 
and 10 minutes) of Bickley and Chislehurst 
stations. £5,500 Freehold.—Davip J. 
CHATTELL & SONS, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 55, Chislehurst Road, Chislehurst, 
Kent. Tel. Imperial 28. 


Freehold 
Estate of 


able for 


ARLETON, 4 miles Blackpool. Detached 

double-fronted House, not overlooked, 
comprising 2 rec., dining room and kitchen, 
sep. larder, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, sep. 
toilet. Nicely laid out gardens, front and 
back. Small orchard. Greenhouse. Garage, 2 
ears, Telephone. Growing distri Suitable for 
doctor. Price £4,000. Apply trathmere,’’ 
49, Bispham Rd., Carletson, nr. Blackpool. 


DEVON (edge of Dartmoor, in lovely well- 
wooded country). Small Country House: 
3 rec., 4 bed., 2 bath., delightful kitchen. 
Mains, central heating. Lodge. Garages and 
12 acres. Freehold £5,850.—Box 520. 


west of 


ORSET, between the downs 
Blandford. Modern Character Residence, 
beautifully appointed, facing south with 


Large hall, 2 recep., 5 bed. (4 h. 
2 w.c.s, good kitchen premises. 
Nice garaen. £5,000 or near. 
& WyYLAM, Sherborne. 


open views. 
and ¢.), bath., 
Mains. Garage. 
—PETER SHERSTON 
Pel. .61). 


ANTS. Waterloo 70 mins. 


Gentleman’s 


House; centre of village. 13 acres. Beds. 
(4 double, 1 single), 3 reception, hall, play- 
room, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Double 


garage. All main services. Apply BM/WMGZ. 

AWKHURST, Kent. Charming Queen 

Anne house with later wing, on main 
bus route 1 mile from village. 6 bed., 
2 bath., 3 large reception rooms. Main water 
and e.l., central heating, garage. 1 acre, 
incl. young orchard. Ideal family house, or 
would divide into two very good houses. 
Price £5,500 Freehold. Vac. possession.— 
BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, 
39- 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. Tel. 1294. 


yN pretty Northants Village. A delightful 

small Manor House with many unusual 
features. 7 bed., bath., 2 reception rooms. 
Superb lounge/couservatory (36 ft. by 24 ft.). 
Full central heating. Double garage, stab- 
ling, ete. Attractive grounds about 1} acres, 
(more land available.) £4,500 (or offer) for 
early sale.—Apply: MURRAY-LESLIE AND 
PARTNERS, 11, Duke Street, St. James’s, 
London, 8.W.1 (Tel. WHItehall 0288). 


RELAND. Barrersspy & Co., state 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ORTH ESSEX. 

village of TFinchingfield. 
well maintained Tudor house 
2 reception, 3 


In the delightful old 

Charniing 
comprising: 
dressing 


kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 


room, bathroom, 3 useful attics. All main 
services. Small garden. Price £2 
Apply: Srrurr & PARKER, f & 
WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford. Tel. 4681. 
EDUCATIONAL 
DVICE is available FREE. to PARENTS 


and GUARDIANS on Preparatory, Private 
and Public Schoo!s, Coaching Establishments, 
Secretarial and Domestic Science Colleges, 
English and Continental Finishing Schools, etc., 
{rom the oldest Scholastic Agency.—GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., LTD., Established 1873, Brough- 
ton House, 6 8, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1 
(REGent 0161). 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices, General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 


BNGusH teacher with good knowledge of 
German required. 400DM commencing 
Salary.—BERLITZ SCHOOL, Kaiserstr., 1-3, 
Wurzburg, Germany. 


T. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
2, ARKWRIGHT ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. 
HAMpstead 9831. 

St. Godric’s is open to day and residential 
students from home and abroad. There is a full 
and active social life and there are opportunities 
to meet and make friends with girls from all 
parts of the world. 

The high standard of St. Godric’s training 
is recognised by employers throughout the 
country.—Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. 
(Cantab.). 
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1957 


classified properties 


OMERSET, close Yeovil. Small choice 
Tudor House. Secluded, partially walled 
garden and orchard, 23 acres. 3 bed., 2 dress- 


ing rooms, 3 recep. (one 31 ft. by 19 ft.), 
kitchen, Aga, bathroom, etc. Stable block. 
Garage. £4,500.—F.H., V.P., TAYLOR AND 


Co., Crewkerne. 
EALD OF KENT. Peaceful village 
Residence, 8 rooms. Fine adjacent 

building suitable garage/workshop. Large 

garden suitable poultry. Company’s water, 
electricity. £3,200. — PEARSON, Builders. 

Frittenden 224. 
EST SUSSEX. 


Modern Cottage-style 


Residence. 2-3 beds., bath., 2-3 rec., 
kitchen. Main gas, water, electricity. 
Detached garage with room. One acre 


matured garden. Nr. to station and Ham 
Manor golf course. Price £5,500 freehold.— 
ATKINSON, Hildaslea, Angmering, Sussex. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ROAD HAVEN, PEMBROKESHIRE, 
National Park. Cottage overlooking bay; 
sleep 5; interior sprung mattresses; plate and 
linen. included. Garage. Adjacent 4-berth 


earavan available only if desired with 
cottage.—Box 528. 5 - 
EAVE. Village luxury flats, fully fur- 
nished, long let.—SwaAIn, Tudor Lodge, 


Robertsbridge, Sus: 
LUNE VALLEY, WESTIMORLAND. To 
be let furnished. Attractive modern 
detached labour-saving Country House, on 
2 floors. I mile from Kirkby Lonsdale, 
southerly aspect, with extensive views and 
easily accessible. 2 reception rooms, kitchen 
(Aga cooker) and adjoining sitting room. 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating, 
all services. Easily maintained garden in 
excellent condition and paddock. Educa- 
tional and sporting facilities in immediate 
neighbourhood. Inclusive rent £300 p.a.— 
Apply: MICHAEL C. L. Hea Estate 
Agents, Grange-over-Sands. Tel. DB: 
ORFOLK. Furnished Flats, ‘pedrooma 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


For Sale 


East CORNWALL, 3: miles main line 
station. Grand 72- -acre Farm supporting 
leading Jersey herd. Shippons for 38. Sub- 
stantial granite house with 2 sitting rooms, 
Aga kitchen, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity. Cottage. Fields have 
southern slope. T.T. and attested. Definitely 
not a “hobby” farm. Possession. £11,750.— 


Details (Ref. 12439) from Sole Agents: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 


Queen Street, Exeter. 


Wanted 


WANTED AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE IN 
EAST ANGLIA 

Up to 1,000 acres with fair proportion 
in hand. Good shooting essential. Character 
house of moderate size. Possession by or 
as soon as possible after March 25. Usual 
commission required. 

“R’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
ANTED. Country estate up to 1,000 
acres, well afforested, or woodland, or 

available for planting, preferably 
within 50 miles South or South-west of 
Birmingham. Price limit £50,000.—Par- 
ticulars to T. LESLIE TIBBETTS, Chartered 
Surveyor, Five Ways, Cradley Heath. 
Tel. 6031-6121. 


WANTED 


ANTED for Special Client (no commis- 
sion required). Residence of Character, 
accessible to Cheltenham and near good train 
service to London. Compactly planned. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 garages. Outbuildings. Half-acre garden. 
Cottage. 20-30 acres of land would be an 
advantage. Good price paid for suitable 
property.—Particulars to BRUTON, KNOWLES 
AND Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. 
RGENTLY WANTED. Character 
house in Herts or E. Bucks area with 
possession by May. Attractive rural 
position essential (south of Hitchin district 
particularly liked). 5-6 bedrooms, 2-3 
reception rooms, 1-2 bathrooms, ete. Small 


land 


Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. eae and ae Up to Met ae 

77 - a aS Details, in confidence, to “P.B.’’, c/o 
EMBROKESHIRE COAST. Safe i 5 I aa 

secluded bay, 5 minutes. Major part CANON EMO Ge SONI, SUCHEN Sic, 


Rectory; sleep 8; Slumberland mattresses; all 
modern conveniences; Frigidaire; plate and 
linen included. Domestic help available. 
Own kitchen.— Box 529. 
EATHWAITE, BROUGHTON-IN- 
FURNESS. To let (furnished) from May, 
attractive Cottage in beautiful lakeland 
valley. 2 rec, rooms, 3 bed. Own grounds 
and water supply.—CaAsson, The Vicarage, 
Swinford, Rugby, Wks. 
O LET furnished, for season or longer. 
Wing of country house Scottish High- 
lands, near sea, town 1 mile. Wlectricity, 
telephone, piano, large sitting room, kitchen, 
bathroom, 38 bedrooms,  self-contained.— 


box 544. 
O LET. Furnished maisonette in country 
house $.W. Scotland. Good beach, on 
bus route. 3 beds., 2 reception rooms, 


kitchen, bath, etc.; 2 more rooms if required. 
Long let preferred. Daily help available. 
Cob. RAINSFORD-HANNAY, Cardeness, Gate- 
house-of-Fleet, Kirkcudbrightshi e. 


Unfurnished 


LUXURY COUNTRY HOUSE to let un- 


furnished in rural Surrey (40 mins. 
London). 4 bed., dressing room, 2 bath., 
2 rec. 3 garages. £850 p.a. inclusive service, 


rates, central 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


heating, etc., etc.—IBBBYT, 
Oxted (Tel. 1166). 


WANTED TO BUY OR 
RENT 


London, W.1. (Usual commission required). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and _ storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 


Complete service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel.: 


CAN. 4444), 
ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


MORTGAGES 


IRST & SECOND MORTGAGE CO., 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W.1. 


EMOLITIONS. Old property clear 
by Syp BisHop & Sons eee | 
LrTp., 282, Baring Road, London, S.E.1) 
LEE 7755. 


DIRECTORY i 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDE 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cow | 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 277 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). — 
ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Cou) 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 2) 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporatir) 
Market Place, ia 


Watts & Son), 23, 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversha 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
DEVON. and S.W. COUNTIES. For sele” 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIPPoO 
BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 5937 
ESsex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro 
perties and Farms.—C, M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—H. { 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helie 
Agents for superior residential properti 
K!NGSTON, COOMBE HILL AN 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register 
all available properties gladly forwarded 0” 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CoO., 8% 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Valuations 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, fo 
details of Residential and oe we SONe 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & Son 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), ang 
at ‘Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line anh 
country properties.— ERIC LLOYD, F.AJ1_ 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). — 
URREY. Property in all parts of f 
county.—W. K. MOORE & Co., Surveyo: 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialis! 
in high-class Residences and Estates, man 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7007 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. For Tow 
and Country Properties. — Waycott? 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Londo 
and the coast. For houses, land, etc, 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, Hig 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP) 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEA 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lin 
and four branches. 


OVERSEAS 


Estates and Farms—To Let 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 

available to be purchased, or rented will 
option to purchase, from THE EUROPEA 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOAR 
OF KENYA. Minimum capital require 
£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtai 
able before investment.—Apply MR. COLL 
CAMPBELL, 216, Grand Buildings, Trafalga 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel.: TRA. 4288. 


For Sale 
AKE NYASA — CAPE MACLEA : 
| 


| 
5 
FE 


NYASALAND. Architect-designe 
3-bedroomed house and adjacent cottag 
Own electricity, deep freeze, air conditioning | 
with engines in first-class ‘condition. Full 
furnished and staffed. 1l-acre garden ani . 
orchard. 9-ton cabin cruiser and 12-ft_ 
sailing dinghy. Ideally suited for quiet 
retirement from public life. Any reasonabl 
offer considered. — Further details fro 
H. J. DOWNS, LTD., Auctioneers, 
and Estate Brokers, P.O. 
Blantyre, Nyasaland. 


To Let 


Valuers. 
Box - 


ANTED. Small attractive House with 

all modern conveniences to buy or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished, within 10 miles 
Grantham, Lincolnshiie.—Write Box 532. 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices. blocks of 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses.— 
TALLACK, Stott & Co., Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


EDD Sits 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 409 


REYLANDS SCHOOL, Bembridge, I.0.W. 

Girls prepared for Common Entrance and 
G.C.E. Small classes, graduate staff. Excellent 
riding and bathing. Vacancies—boarders—long 
or short periods. Tel.: Bembridge 171. 

EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 

career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 6, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 

XFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOL, 34, St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing. Grad. course. Next term May 6th. Pros. 


FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’ S Delicious Hand-raised Pork Pies. 

Famous for over 80 years.—T. APPLETON 
AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market Place, 
RAID: Yorks. 


N-TOUT- CAS. The leading makers of 

Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools, Pavilions, Garden 
Houses, Seats. Booklet sent on application. 
Head Office: SYSTON, LEICESTER. London 
Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


A SUPERBLY made range of mahogany and 
walnut bookcases for sale owing to demoli- 
tion of library block in country house. Three 
sides of a large room (63 ft. by 30 ft.) with 
panelling and Adam’s-style chimneypiece. For 
further details apply to: STRUTT & PARKER, 
LOFTS & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford. 
Tel. 55232. 
XTENDING Normandy Oak Table 5 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, 6 matching chairs. Mahogany Serv- 
ing table and bookcase 7 ft. long; also bookcase 
5 ft. long. Seen London.—Palmers Green 0038. 
ITTED GUN CABINET for sale, holds 8 
shotguns or sporting rifles. Two accessory 
cupboards, knee-hole writing table base. Overall 
size 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. tall—CUMMINS, 3, Conis- 
cliffe Road, Narlington. Price 20 guineas 


AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 

Firescreens, Weathervanes, Door and Win- 
dow Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free.—S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS, LTD., BREDFIELD, 
WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 


INIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns——VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton 1, Sussex. (Est. 1760.) 


PHILATELY 


OSTAL STAMP AUCTIONS. Obtain your 

needs at economic prices. Send today for 
next FREE SALE LIST: Br. Empire, 3/400 lots, 
ALL sold against satisfaction on receipt.— 
C, L. EASTWICK, New Milton, Hants. 


(VIERA. Villa 5 miles from Cannes to Tei 

June and July. Lovely views. Resident 
maid. 25 ens. weekly.— EGERTON, 63) 
Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
—_—_———— 
WANTED jj 
MAS’ & SHACKLETON pay fair prices for 

ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s discardec” 

or misfit garments and furs, also househol 
linens, curtains, silver and plated articles” 
jewellery of every description. Offer or Ouse) 
by return for consignment sent.—FERN HOUSE 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


IL PAINTINGS wanted. Large views oll 

London, Liverpool. Venice. Also Colonies: 
Hunting sc nes by Charles Towne, Alken, Ferne= 
ley. All fine works by Dutch. Flemish and 
Italian artists of 17th and 18th centurigay 
—Details and price to BOYDELL GALLERIES, 4, 
North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 


£30 UPWARDS paid for Antique Pistol Pairs. | 
Colt Revolvers £10 to £60; Firearm Col-— 
lections, Muzzle Loading Guns wanted!—JOHN 
KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Cheltenham, 
Glos. Tel.: 5882. 


GIFTS 


OR THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY. Our special 
Wedding Serviettes, over-printed with na 
and date, will enhance the reception. Send 3d.) 
for sample.—C. L. DEVEREUX LONGMAN” 
PRESS, LTD., Box 3,1 Liverpool Terr., Worthing. 


SOcsS (Men’ s), thick Scotch wool, reinforced,” 
hand-knitted; 3 pairs 23/6 (Large 24/9). 
Knicker-stockings 22/6 pr., sturdiest wear, Coun- 
try work, field sports. C.O.D. if desired -MUNRO- 
FRIEND (C), 717, Clarkson Rd., Glasgow, S.4._ 
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LADY ZINNIA DENISON 


Lady Zinnia Denison, only daughter of the late Earl of Londesborough and of the Countess of Londesborough, 
of Hambleton Hall, Rutland, is engaged to be married to Mr. Peter Comins, son of Captain and Mrs. Dennis 
Comins, of Coddington Moor, Newark-on-Trent, Nottinghamshire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK-STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WiG2. 

Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 


5 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
W.C.2, 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not: be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. 
Canada \}d. Elsewhere abroad 3d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland, 117s. 6d. ; 
Abroad, 113s. 8d.; Canada, 111s. 6d. 
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HOMES FOR RETIREMENT 


ISCUSSIONS of the Rent Bill bring 
D repeated allusions to the number of 

houses occupied by people for whom 
they are too large. The most common instance 
of such under-occupation is the family house 
from which sons and daughters have married 
and gone their ways, leaving elderly parents 
with a dwelling too large for their needs. They 
would be glad to return it to family use if they 
could get suitable alternative accommodation. 
That is, of course, only one aspect of the familiar 
problem presented by the housing needs of old 
people, but it is one that should be stressed 
because it brings home the truth that the pro- 
vision of homes for the aged is not invariably a 
one-way transaction. 

Simultaneously with this glimpse of a very 
real problem comes another reminder in the 
ninth annual report of the National Corporation 
for the Care of Old People. The governing body 
of this society, informed by the results of several 
years of research, is satisfied that five per cent. 
of all housing should be for old people, and this 
figure, says the report, ‘“‘is far from having been 
achieved.’’ The governors call for more atten- 
tion to be paid to the problem “to ensure that 
the best use is made of the houses available.” 
Most certainly it merits more attention than it 
is receiving, and especially from those in charge 
of local-government housing plans. Dr. Marjory 
Warren, whose duties as Deputy Director of the 
West Middlesex Hospital give her a special 
insight into the needs of old people, told the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors last 
week that upon the welfare of the old ‘“‘ depends 
the health and happiness not only of themselves, 
but of so many others.’’ The National Corpora- 
tion sites a sample investigation in one town 
which shows that 56 out of 65 elderly men and 
54 out of 62 elderly women had children living 
in the same borough or near by, and if this 
sample is typical it proves, too, that the 
younger people have not abandoned to the 
Welfare State the responsibility for their older 
relatives, but that, contrary to the statements 
of some critics of our times, family ties remain 
strong. It is, therefore, true that the community 
which does its duty by its older people is 
encouraging the right outlook among the 
younger generation and, by relieving these 
pillars of the national economy of undue con- 
cern, is contributing, as Dr. Warren said, to 
their health and happiness. 

About the specific needs of the older people 
there is, to-day, hardly any dispute. Generally, 
they are better in their own homes than in 
institutions. Even when they are infirm, they 
are happier at home, provided essential atten- 
tion can be given, than they are in hospitals, 
where far too many beds are occupied by people 
whose only ailment is old age, delaying the 
treatment of sick people who cannot be restored 
to active and productive life until hospital beds 
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are available for them. The reasons which make 
institutions unattractive to many potential 
inmates apply also to the separate estate of 
specially designed houses reserved exclusively 
for the aged. Segregation is bad for them. Old 
people are part of the pattern of a well-balanced 
community. Any community which excluded 
them would lose, spiritually at all events, by 
their exclusion. Moreover, if their small, 
specially designed homes are part of the normal 
housing plan, the attentions of those who can 
give them part-time service and keep watch on 
their well-being are more likely to be available. 

The percentage of old people in the popula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last hundred 
years. It will continue to increase and, so long 
as the countryside remains healthier than the 
urban areas, the problem will have its special 
aspects for rural communities. Here, in addition 
to housing difficulties, loneliness is apt to be 
a more acute affliction than it is in the towns. 
This can affect those comfortably circumstanced 
equally with those less well provided for. As we 
have advocated in the past, the answer to this 
need of people of means might be the conversion 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
TARS, for example—if we might 
Be granted once, and only once, 
To watch them blqze into the night, 
How should we cherish, tveasure up 
That myriad-jewel-splendoured sight. 


Or voses—if June should display 

Once only in a hundred years 

The crown and glory of her day, 

How might their cool-flame sweetness haunt 

The wintering heart, the life grown grey. 

There will be stars to-night, voses this year. 

These should be marvellous words to speak, to hear. 
Mary JULIAN. 
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of suitable houses into country clubs, with 
residential facilities, perhaps, for those who need 
them, and with well-considered arrangements 
for medical service. Such an amenity may have 
no place in plans financed by public money, but, 
if a sufficient number of people now relatively 
young and enterprising will face the undoubted 
fact that age and its consequences are inescap- 
able, something useful might be achieved. 


COMMEMORATING MAGNA CARTA 


HE generous offer by the American Bar 

Association to erect a memorial at Runny- 
mede to the signing of Magna Carta draws 
attention to the curious absence of anything to 
mark that tne foundations of British and 
American liberty were laid there on June 15, 
1215: anything more significant, that is, than 
the beauty and peace of the riverside meadow 
which Lady Fairhaven and her sons gave to the 
National Trust in 1931, or more explicit than 
the two lodges at its entrance designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. It may, of course, be felt that 
this deficiency, if such it be, is an instance of 
that English genius for inarticulacy on matters 
of profound significance of which the Armistice 
Day Silence is a comparable example. The 
National Trust showed that it regards the 
meadow itself as sacrosanct when it insisted 
that the Royal Air Force war memorial should 
be erected farther away from Runnymede than 
had originally been intended; and actually the 
site proposed for the Magna Carta memorial is 
not on the meadow itself but immediately 
adjoining its southern edge at the foot of 
Cooper’s Hill. Since the historical and contem- 
porary implications of a monument of this 
nature are far-reaching, and have several aspects, 
it is to be hoped that the nation will be given the 
opportunity of forming an opinion on the pro- 
posed design before the choice is finally made. 
Sir Edward Maufe’s suggestion is said to be for 
a small round Neo- classical temple with a low 
dome supported on columns. That would cer- 
tainly be in the tradition of 18th-century land- 
scape architecture. But would it really be 
adequate or indeed appropriate to its profound 
significance? A plain but beautifully propor- 
tioned memorial, possibly in the form of an altar, 
with no affinities of period, might more truly 
reflect in its simple mass the fundamental and 
universal character of that which it symbolises, 
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HAZEL'S FUTURE s 


XCEPT in those localities where it forms, 

the basis of a healthy and prosperous” 
underwood industry, there seems to be no. 
justification for the maintenance of hazel as! 
a forest crop.’’ That sad sentence comes from 
the final chapter of the Forestry Commission’s, 
latest bulletin (No. 27, Utilisation of Hazel 
Coppice, H.M. Stationery Office, 10s.), a co- 
operative production to which the Rural 
Industries Bureau, a private land agent and. 
industrial research officers make major contri-_ 
butions. The position is that 12,000 acres of 
hazel coppice would satisfy existing needs, but” 
there are 167,000 acres (probably 70 per cent. of 
them south of the Thames) covered by hazel , 
coppice, hazel scrub and hazel coppice with 
standards. The best-quality hazel crate rods” 
still pay handsomely, and the making of garden | 
shelter hurdles might perhaps be developed | 
further. But the decline in the numbers of rurall, 
craftsmen, linked with the economics of hand- | 
work, is a major reason for the present gloomy) 
position. Nor does the need for thatching spars, ~ 
peasticks, beanrods and walking-sticks seem. | 
likely to save hazel, and for economic or cost . 
reasons the experiments in the use of hazel for | 
hardboard and paper are not promising. 


REBUILDING FRANCE 


ECENT French architecture exhibited at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects - 

suggests vividly the immense need for recon-_ 
struction left by the war in an impoverished _ 
nation with difficulties and restrictions similar ~ | 
to our own during the cold-war decade. The re- | | 
building of 80 per cent. of Le Havre is typical of © | 
the grim, gigantic task. There, that veteran of | 
the modern movement, the late Auguste Perret, © 
has used what is described as “an architectural | 
web composed of one basic element, applied to ~ 
constructed volumes and to open spaces, soe 
enabling standardisation of the work and unity ~ 
of composition.” An entire town built at one =, 
time and on that principle is a great achieve- — 
ment, but its standardised unity is 5 of formidable ~ 
austerity. That applies, indeed, to most of the 
material exhibited, restricted as it is almost | 
entirely to social and public works, with none of | 
the gay extravagances in which the less re- | 
generate nevertheless still indulge. Nor can it © 
be said that much visible originality is dis- 4 
played by the schools, clinics, hostels, flats and © 
factories. There is, of course, Le Corbusier's _ 
odd, yet oddly beautiful, pilgrimage church at © 
Ronchamp; but structurally and esthetically ~ : 
the more interesting buildings are those market ; 
and exhibition halls requiring uninterrupted © 
space, for roofing which French architects are © 
developing umbrella-like skins of concrete and © 
glass with startlingly beautiful effect. The new ~ 
Halles project combines a roof of this type with — 
acres of raised car park. 


THE STORY OF THE BOOK 


OWADAYS a famous novel is sometimes © 
known to a new circle as “the story of the © 
film.’”’ They have never heard of the book before — 
and come to it only by way of the cinema. That © 
is comparatively common, but it is much rarer ~ 
for a famous story to become known through ~ 
being enacted in real life. This lately befell 
Great Expectations, when a prisoner escaped and — 
was searched for in the Kent marshes down by ~ 
the Thames even as was Pip’s convict, Magwitch. 
The search party even hunted for him in the © 
churchyard at Cooling, the scene of one of the ~ 
most dramatic of all opening chapters, in which — 
the fearful man in grey with the iron on his leg © 
leaps out on the small boy from among the 
gravestones. The prisoner was not there, and it 
may even be that his pursuers did not expect to 
find him, but they showed a very proper sense 
of romance in looking for him there. There are 
few better places for the pious Dickensian than 
that churchyard, for there it is still, lonely as 
ever, exactly as described with the mounds and 
the dykes of the marshes and beyond them the 
line which is the river. There, too, may be seen 
the graves of the five little boys, Alexander, — 
Bartholomew, Abraham, Tobias and Roger who, — 
Pip thought, had been born with their hands in 
their trouser pockets. Perhaps the prisoner will 
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send a new band of pilgrims to look at Cooling. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


HEN we first came to the cottage, the 

glass in the greenhouses and the vinery 

was more or less intact, but various minor 
accidents took place and odd panes were cracked 
or broken : a blackbird once did his best to break 
two, finding his way into the vinery by means 
of a ventilator and then making off at top speed 
without a thought for the glass between him and 
his freedom. Here and there sticks tumbled 
from the pines and made odd holes. One can 
either let this sort of damage accumulate or 
have the panes put in again at once. In winter, 
when there is hardly anything in a greenhouse, 
damage is apt to be missed or ignored, and this 
happened in our case. As the season wore on 
there were other tasks more urgent, and usually 
it wasn’t until late in the summer, when we 
found that some tomatoes were slow to fill out, 
or we had water coming in in quite unexpected 
places, that we noticed the consequences of our 
neglect. It takes a high wind to underline the 
penalty of neglect. Once the wind begins to tug 
at exposed panes glass goes fast. We have found 
that out with a vengeance. The glazier has been 
summoned to put all in order before we are left 
with only the framework of glasshouses. 
Although the jet planes sometimes come a little 
low, they are not in the habit of breaking the 
sound barrier in our part of the world, and we 
have no one to blame but ourselves. 


* * 
* 


HERE was a time when putting in a bit of 
glass was the sort of job I tackled myself. 

I occasionally replace a window, but glazing a 
set of frames is more an expert’s job, in my 
opinion. At least, experience indicates this in 
my case. We had a glass lean-to once upon a 
time and, as it was rather old and had one or 
two cracked panes, I decided to put things right. 
When I called on the man in the village to order 
putty and glass I was given a tip. It would 
greatly improve things if I added a little plaster 
to the putty. The putty would then harden up 
like stone instead of shrinking away and drop- 
ping out. I noted the advice and went home to 
prepare my frames. The tip was evidently one 
known to my predecessor, and I had a long job 
getting the glass fragments and the “stone” 
putty away from the wood. In fact, I almost 
ruined the old ruin of a lean-to in the process. 
The new panes went in with paint and plaster- 
putty as recommended. Luckily, I didn’t have 
to replace any, for the lean-to came to grief 
through rot before very long. I have noticed 
that this method has been used on the frames 
at the cottage. Perhaps it is one of those sound 
and sure old-fashioned things. I suspect it takes 
one of the sound and sure old-fashioned trades- 
men to cope with it when glass is broken. Any- 
how, that is the best excuse we can find for not 


tackling the job ourselves. 


* * 
* 


HEN I was a small boy my hair, for 

some reason I could never fathom, was 
allowed to grow longer than that of other 
small boys of about my age. Female relatives 
said that my hair was the colour of ripe corn 
and I was invisible when standing in a corn- 
field, but I fancy this was because I did my 
best to creep away, not being over-fond of that 
sort of adoration. When my fair locks were 
cut I was concerned in case my hair should 
bleed. My mother was concerned in case the 
hair should be burned. It was quite the wrong 
thing to put a person’s hair on the fire. The 
very worst of bad luck would befall. I am not 
sure now whether the superstition, which was 
common among the older people at that time, 
concerned the person burning the hair or the 
person whose hair was put on the fire. I have 
a feeling that it applied to the person burning 
the hair, and, if so, barbers in country towns 
and villages must have been faced with a 
problem, for there was nothing else to be 
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done with the hair, and I often saw it put in 
the fire. 

The other day I was reading a book about 
the ways of certain African tribesmen and came 
across information about the cutting of hair and 
nails. Some natives, I gather, are most careful 
to see that when their hair is combed no odd 
hairs are allowed to fall where they might come 
into the possession of an enemy who could use 
them in making bad medicine against their 
owner. A similar concern had often been shown 
by Europeans, say the authors, about the fate 
of their hair, for it was believed that if a bird 
or a mouse made its nest from a person’s hair, 
that person would suffer from migraine and 
similar head pains. Birds and mice are fond of 
gathering hair. I noticed this when I had a 
black spaniel whose coat was shed at intervals. 
I used to find odd bits of hair gathered in 
crevices in the rockeries, and I often saw spar- 
rows chasing tufts of hair when a breeze was 
blowing. I am sure old Nick’s coat helped 
to line many a sparrow’s nest in the eaves. 
Whether this had any effect upon the dog or 
not I can’t say. Probably my own hair has 
ended up in the nest of a bird, for it has been 
steadily thinning out for several years now. 
I think that my own occasional headaches are 
probably due to driving with the window down 
or sitting in a bad draught, but one never knows! 

* * 
* 

READER who is a mycologist as well as 

an entomologist, and therefore knows more 
about the troubles of a lot of people in my 
part of the world than they do themselves, 
writes: “I was interested in your paragraph on 
woodworm and dry rot. There are, however, 
certain points upon which I should like to com- 
ment. You say that it is the exception for a 
house over 30 or 40 years of age to escape dry 
rot or woodworm, but I am afraid that this can 
hardly be said to be the case. Such attacks 
depend very much upon climatic conditions, and 
near the coast and in damp parts of the country 
both woodworm and rot are generally more 
common. But woodworm can tolerate much 
drier wood than dry rot, and the fact that it will 
flourish in furniture, which, being well ventilated, 
cannot help being dry, is proof of this. Pickling 
timber—and by this, I take it, you mean treat- 
ment with creosote—has never been a usual 
custom in this country, because creosote has a 
lasting smell and taints food. During the last 
twenty-five years spirit-soluble preservatives 
have become available. They have no lasting 
odour, can be painted and, experience has 
shown, are effective. Owing to continued 
publicity on the subject, such preservatives are 


largely used in new building, but such use is not 
universal, since building bye-laws of local 
authorities do not, generally, enforce such pre- 
servative treatment. You say that such treat- 
ment has to be repeated at intervals, but this 
is not necessary where the chemicals involved 
are stable.” 

I am not any authority on woodworm 
or dry rot, which, as I have said before, is 
far too common in my part of the world for 
the liking of local residents. I regret not being 
able to give the names of proprietary remedies, 
but there are antidotes and preventives on the 
market. In places where infestation by wood 
beetles is acute, it might be a good thing if local 
authorities provided a service to assist the 
efforts being made to improve and preserve 
older houses given local grants, as well as con- 
tributing to the protection of timber in more 
recently built properties. One hears of villagers 
having an annual war on the woodworm by 
wiping over furniture and floors with paraffin. 
I have never tried it and cannot say whether it 
has the desired effect or not, but it must make 
some cottages smell rather like the local oilshop, 


* * 
* 


PROPOS of the article in CounTRy LIFE 
about curing a salmon, a collection of cut- 
tings from the Fishing Gazette of 30-odd years ago 
included one that might lead to an experiment of 
the same sort on my part. I often get more trout 
than I know what to do with. It is not easy 
to send trout by rail or post, particularly when 
one returns tired and weary on a Saturday night 
after fishing from first lght. I have often 
thought that smoked trout would make a nice 
change. “If the trout bite well for several days 
on a fishing trip,’’ says an unnamed writer, “‘it 
sometimes happens that there are fish to be 
smoked. Smoked fish will keep indefinitely and 
they are lighter to carry than fresh fish. The 
method is simple. Add salt to a dashpan of 
water, until the brine is thick enough to float an 
egg. Soak the fish in it for 24 hours. Build 
a smokehouse out of gunnysacks or old canvas, 
and build a fire in a hole underneath the ground, 
with an underground passage—preferably of 
stovepipe—so arranged that smoke but not 
flames will pass into the smokehouse. Hard- 
wood, containing no pitch, should preferably be 
used for the fire, as the smoke from pitch gives 
the fish a disagreeable flavour. If a good fire is 
kept up, two days’ smoking is sufficient.” On 
second thoughts, perhaps it is enough to carry 
a creel, waders, rods, reels, flasks and oilskins on 
a fishing outing without encumbering oneself 
with stovepipe, canvas or gunnysacks. 
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trusts and other bodies of enthusiasts 

out to develop or revive canal and river 
transport in our Midland counties are cases of 
history repeating itself. Particularly is this’ so 
with efforts to improve navigation on the Avon 
and Severn, rivers which staged lively scenes 
when planners sought to render them suitable 
for sailing barges and “‘trows,”’ and when efforts 
to impose tolls or maintain fish garths brought 
river battles barely mentioned in history books. 
If the Severn is silted up above Stourport 
to-day; if it seems highly improbable that 
barges carried goods even as far as Welshpool, 
one or two reminders are to be seen on Severn- 
side. For example, by the water’s edge at 
Bewdley is the Mug House, while in the Stour- 
port main street stands yet another inn, 
modernised, yet with its striking name, the 
Severn Trow, well illustrated by a neatly 
fashioned model of that particular type of 
sailing-vessel seen on the Severn when winds 
were fair and the river was high. And the Mug 
House, you ask? Now that is where you could 
be “taken for a mug’”’ a century or so ago— 
that is, if you were in charge of a gang of “bow 
hauliers,’’ stocky, hard-living men, who with 
ropes hauled the flat barges through shallow 
waters and kept open the tow-paths, riparian 
rights or no rights. 

“They were a distinctive class of men you 
could have told by their appearance,’’ as 
Randall so well pictured them in his History of 
Broseley. ‘They knew the direction of the wind 
most favourable for driving the rain against 
the great watershed of Wales, so as to swell the 
volume of water in the river. . They were 
great waiters on Providence patiently 
waiting for a fresh to carry them down. They 
had broad backs, legs which swelled like skittle- 
pins at the calves; some hard drinkers, heavy 
swearers, given to gasconade and good living. 
To have heard them talk, the difficulties of a 
voyage to the East Indies was nothing to those 
of captaining a barge to the mouth of the Avon. 
They were clever in playing tricks with their 
freight. They often got game and frequently 
dined off fowl. The vessels were drawn against 
the stream by strings of men linked to ropes by 


, | \HE many appeals made by navigation 
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SAGA OF THE SEVERN 


By MAURICE SCHOFIELD 


INN SIGN OF THE SEVERN TROW AT 

STOURPORT, WORCESTERSHIRE. Such 

vessels were “‘seen on the Severn when winds 
were fair and the river was high” 


loops or bows, who were called ‘bow-haulers.’ 
It was slavish work.’’ And above all, Randall 
might have added, they were careful, in striking 
a monetary bargain with barge-owners, not to 
be “‘taken for a mug’”’ at the Mug House sited 
at the very centre of this great river traffic at 
Bewdley, where water-front buildings retain 
the frontages of one-time warehouses at which 
pack-horses took over transport. 

How Shakespeare would have loved them, 
these broad backs and skittle-pin calves, these 
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men given not only to gasconade but to fighting 
against any who sought to prevent free use of 


towing-paths and to hold up navigation with — 


garths. Too often in giving full attention to 


Father Thames we have forgotten Father 


Severn. So rarely, too, do we appreciate how 
Shakespeare hardly mentions—apart from 
“Avon’s flood” in The Rape of Lucrece—the 
river so close to his life. Yet his pen did not 


ignore “‘swift Severn’s flood,’’ or the quieter 


moods in “‘sandy-bottomed Severn’? and in 
“gentle Severn’s sedgy banks.” 
Midland theme of river navigation, the Avon 
was in the running long before the Severn outbid 
all other rivers with its amazing traffic—amazing 
especially to-day, as you look on the shoals 
and banks of silt at Bridgnorth and down 
to Bewdley. For on the Avon the curtain went 
up when an Earl of Warwick was anxious that 


“merchandise should go down river so that his” | 


wine might come up’ (which was as good a 


reason as any). In Shakespeare’s day difficulties © 
in river navigation were not unknown; with the © 
Avon’s droughty periods and then the other ~ 


extreme, as in 1588 when “‘Avon was up;” then 
in the Armada summer the river broke down the 


In the great , 


famous Clopton bridge over which Shakespeare — 


drove en route to London. And what an 
enthusiast was that William Sandys, son of Sir 
William of Missenden, a veritable Sandys of 
the River, for he got forty miles of digging 
done and thirteen locks built. In the 1630s 
the Avon, which “never bore a boat of any 
burden,” had bow-hauliers pulling so vigorously 
that ropes left their mark on Pershore bridge 
for centuries. In other days and other years the 
Avon was placid, indolent, lady-like; the same 
“Avon’s winding streame’’ which, as Drayton 
sang, “by Warwick entertained the high- 
complexioned Leame.”’ 

Now turn to the Severn and its two tribu- 
taries of Stour and Dick Brook, and to picture 
the urge to harness it one simply substitutes 
“Severn” for ““Trent’’ in those vivid lines cried 
by Hotspur: 

I'll have the current in this place dammed 

up; 

And here the smug and silvery Trent shall run 

In a new channel, fairy and evenly. 
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ARLEY FERRY, WHERE RAIDERS FROM THE FOREST USED TO ATTACK THE 
SEVERN BARGE TRAFFIC 


For while Thomas Habington, historian of 
Worcestershire, sang of “‘the beautiful ornament 
and prodigall benefactor of our County,” it was 
men like Andrew Yarranton and others who 
followed him who gave practical worth to 
the term “benefactor” (this apart from the 
“prodigall’” salmon fishing, so prolific that 
apprentices complained of a surfeit of salmon 
at meal times). And here again, in mentioning 
Yarranton, one may see relics of the past at 
a point where Dick Brook joins the Severn 
below Stourport—trelics of locks in Yarranton’s 
surprising canalising of the stream, with sand- 
stone blocks embedded in the banks at the 
confluence with the Severn and higher up the 
meandering stream. 

As one follows the winding silted stream 
of to-day through lush vegetation, with trees 
overhanging now that nature has once again 
taken control, it seems impossible that Yar- 
ranton, “‘gent, economist, agriculturist and 
surveyor of rivers,’ could ever have troubled 
to canalise these few miles to Sharpley Pool 
before the illiterate Brindley had 
even begun his canal-making. And 
yet the sandstone relics of his little 
lock-making are there; these to- 
gether with those remains of a 
smelting-hearth uncovered 30 
years ago when a severe flood ex- 
posed the whole secret. Yarranton 
had described taking his “sow 
iron” up the Severn to be worked 
in forges in Worcestershire and 
Shropshire. So here it was that 
one of his smelting-operations, 
supported by charcoal-making in 
near-by Wyre Forest, was carried 
out—thanks to transport by nar- 
row boats which somehow pene- 
trated the turns and twists of 
Dick Brook. Though Andrew 
Yarranton surveyed Dee and 
Humber in his urge to effect 
“England’s Improvement by 
Land and Sea,” the Severn was 
his real favourite. He had 
opened his restless career in 
the Midlands when he, like Mr. 
Polly, ran away from the Wor- 
cester linen-draper’s counter at 
which he worked as an apprentice. 
Back again in the West Midlands on 
Severnside he was really at 
home; for a mile or so from his 
pioneer work in canalising Dick 
Brook lies Astley, where he was 
born and where later he was to 
demonstrate his clover used in 
crop rotation. 


The climax to all such schemes came with 
the whole of the Severn as far as Welshpool 
being made navigable, or at least passable to 
shallow trows or barges pulled by the bow 
hauliers. As in the case of the Rhine and Elbe, 
the Rhéne and Loire, where numerous tolls 
caused “lunacy intolerable to all peacable 
persons” according to Thomas Wykes, the 
Severn became the scene of fierce controversy 
and struggles against such impositions. Magna 
Carta stipulated that public rivers were “‘king’s 
highways,’ or “royal streams,’’ where any 
‘nuisance or obstruction’’ in the shape of fish 
garths or of tolls could justify an indictment. 
Then the Act of 1552 reserving a free towing- 
path was defied by Gloucester and Worcester in 
demanding tolls for all boats passing under their 
bridges. Yarranton came and went, while 


Brindley in bringing his canals to link up with 
the Severn turned a little alehouse and a few 
cottages into flourishing Stourport with docks 
“the wonder not only of this county but of the 
nation at large. 


” 
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SHALLOWS ON THE SEVERN AT BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 
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Farther up-river lay serene Bewdley, a 
town haughty enough to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with Brindley’s “stinking ditch.” 
And yet Bewdley had not been averse to four 
hundred packhorses putting up for the night, 
to a flourishing trade making “Dutch and sailor 
caps,” and to seeking legislation to make the 
wearing of wool caps compulsory on Sundays 
and holidays when the ‘‘cappers’”’ trade 
declined. Worse came when Bewdley men 
began “‘confederating themselves together’ to 
insist that only Bewdley-built boats should pass 
their particular stretch of river, or when rovers 
made sudden raids on the boatmen from near-by 
Wyre Forest, taking their own idea of tolls, 
even if only a few bottles of wine. The law- 
abiding ferrymen were fined for taking such 
armed ne’er-do-wells across the stream, though 
they had no option. 


A list of barges and trows drawn up in 
1756 gave Gloucester 7, Tewkesbury 18, Bewd- 
ley 47, Bridgnorth 75 and Broseley 87. It 
shows the increase as towns farther upstream 
are reached. The limit seems to have been 
reached at Welshpool, where Montgomeryshire 
cottage-made flannels were shipped for trans- 
port to Bristol en route for the West Indian 
slave trade. 


Here again there was a _ period of 
attempted restriction in the Bewdley tradition, 
with “many Welshmen and ill-disposed persons 
who were used to assemble in the manner 
of war and stop trows, boats and floats 
hewing these craft: in pieces and beating the 
sailors with intent to force them to hire boats 
from the said Welshmen.”’ So the battles went 
on right into the last century, battles against 
Severn’s floods and shallows, against toll-col- 
lectors, riparian owners, forest rovers and such 
men. 

Whenever I am trudging those meandering 
miles of the Severn’s banks from Stourport to 
Bridgnorth and beyond, odd points in this saga 
of the Severn are ever coming to mind, echoes 
of the many fluctuations recorded by the 
economic historian. There may be mug houses 
and trow inns; Stourport’s river traffic of to-day ; 
the quiet ferryman above Bewdley as descendant 
of those who were forced to carry over the Wyre 
Forest bandits; or the heavy banks of silt now 
blocking much of the river’s flow. Or when a 
féte comes to little Arley or serene Bewdley, 
with a brass band and bannerets in the breeze, 
off goes the mind to those celebrations of victory 
achieved in some battle against the Severn’s 
obdurate ways, with a procession of boats 
“stuffed with the pick of the country’’ and with 
“a, concert of French horns on board.”’ 
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THE THREAT TO WILD FLOWERS 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN FAULKNER 


HEN Julius Cesar came to these 
V \ islands two thousand years ago he would 
have seen, had he ever explored far in- 
land, a countryside almost completely forested 
apart from the chalk downlands and certain of 
the more rugged mountain regions. For many 
centuries thereafter the various activities of 
man made only local inroads upon these 
wooded areas, but by the beginning of the last 
century clearance, followed by enclosure and 
cultivation, was affecting the pattern of the 
entire landscape. 
The movement gained momentum during 
the next generation. Professor Babington, the 
famous Cambridge botanist, saw the breaking 


of the local chalk downland, and in his Flova of 


Cambridgeshive, published in 1860, he laments 
the disappearance of “the beautiful coating of 
turf, profusely decorated with Pasque Flower 
and Purple Milkvetch,’’ and he denounces 
angrily “the rapacity of the modern agricul- 
turalist who too frequently looks upon the 
native plants of the country as weeds and its 
antiquities as deformities.’ There can, of 
course, be no regrets now at the development 
which transformed these unproductive acres 
into rich cornfields, but, all the same, only a 
complete materialist, surely, could contemplate 
the present trim and tidy landscape without 
some passing desire for that other glory 
which Babington knew. 

The farmer knows very well the toil and 
cost of maintaining land in this present state 
of tidiness. A few months of neglect and the 
ground lies under a mat of weed; within two 
or three years scrub vegetation takes over, as 
the tragic years of the ’30s witnessed. If he is 
ruthless and somewhat wholesale in his methods 
of weed destruction, it is understandable. But 
at the same time it has to be admitted that in 
these days of frequent and thorough cultiva- 
tions, and regular applications of selective 


weed-killers, the more decorative weeds of the 
likely to 


cornfield are become extinct long 


TWO OF THE LESS COMMON WILD ORCHIDS. 


PASQUE FLOWER, ONE OF THE WILD FLOWERS WHICH ARE GROWING RARER 
AS MORE LAND COMES INTO CULTIVATION. The survival of such flowers, says the 


author, depends on the co-operation and interest of all those concerned with the countryside 


before the docks and thistles which are their 
principal target. Corn cockle and the blue 
cornflower have almost vanished and one can 
often look among the stubble in vain for such 
childhood favourites as catchfly, scarlet pim- 
pernel and snapdragon. Re-seeding and spray- 
ing of old pasture and cultivation and cropping 
of marginal land have imposed further losses 
upon the native flora and already one can 


(Right) Man orchid, found on grassy slopes and old chalk pits 


(Left) Greater butterfly orchid, found in woodlands. 


foresee a countryside in which even buttercnps 
and daises are comparatively rare. 

At this critical stage in the story of our 
diminishing natural vegetation, a nation-wide 
survey of the distribution of flowering plants is 
being undertaken by hundreds of professional 
and amateur botanists up and down the 
country. It is hoped that farmers and _ land- 
owners everywhere will give the scheme their 
full co-operation, though few may 
be able to participate in the survey 
directly. Already it is clear that, 
though much has been lost, much 
remains, and that plants of great 
beauty and interest linger on in 
most unexpected places. In my 
own immediate neighbourhood in 
South Cambridgeshire, where quite 
90 per cent. of all farm land is 
arable, it is remarkable how many 
sites have been found where an- 
cient turf, still largely undisturbed, 
continues to nourish scattered 
remnants of a once abundant flora. 
Similar conditions undoubtedly 
obtain in many districts, and a 
brief account of my experiences 
here may be of assistance to any- 
one who may feel disposed to make 
a similar investigation in his own 
locality during the coming season. 

First of all, the grass verges of 
public highways have been com- 
paratively little affected through 
the centuries, and in total they 
comprise a substantial acreage. 
Half a mile of road with verges 
three yards wide affords more than 
an acre of what is often a colourful 
and varied border. Of course, the 
plants suffer from too close atten- 
tion. Rarities are thoughtlessly 
picked or deliberately uprooted, 
common plants and rarities alike 
are mown, and in some counties 
sprayed, all are trampled and 
broken by the inevitable traffic of 
man and machines. In spite of all 
this, along one busy main road 
I have found perennial flax, purple 
milkvetch, tall broomrape, drop- 
wort, and even a solitary head or 
two of wild grape hyacinth. By- 
roads in the same locality are often 
veritable herb gardens, fragrant 
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)MAIDEN PINK, A PLANT OF DRY HEATHS AND GRASS LANDS. (Right) MEADOW SAXIFRAGE, A DELI 
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wild thyme, basil, calamint, 


ycoveries is further extended. 
Other small patches of undis- 
jturbed turf may be found on or around 
‘such “antiquities” as escaped the 
jattention of Babington’s rapacious 
Jagriculturists. Ancient banks and 
feches. barrows, castle mounds, mon- 
tic and other ruins, all have their 
sorigins in pre- -enclosure days when 
Jmany of our rare plants were more 
)plentiful, and scattered their seeds 
broad to germinate on just such sites 
jas these. Where there is no special 
larcheological interest to attract visi- 
‘tors in the mass, a quite remarkable 
flora may sometimes survive. 
1 Later works of man, too, though 
they would hardly qualify for protec- 
‘tion as ancient monuments, have 
often left land unfit for cultivation. 
|Long-abandoned quarries where stone, 
‘halk and sand were once excavated 
for local needs are to be found through 
‘he length and breadth of the land, 
and exciting discoveries may often be 
‘made. In one pit in this area tall 
plants of deadly nightshade flourish; 
‘pn the grassy slopes of another bee 
brchids make a somewhat capricious 
|ippearance; on the beech-clad margin 
\k a pit on the chalk scarp there came 
to light recently a new colony of man 
prehid. 

Then there are the woodlands. 
‘ears ago large estates maintained 
‘jocal stands of hardwoods, plantations 
‘ind coppice primarily to serve the 
heeds of the estate carpenter and also 
to serve the interests of game preserva- 
‘ion. Quite incidentally they provided 

lso a continuity of habitat which en- 
ured the survival of much of the 


‘Indigenous woodland flora. In the 
fame preserves many uncommon 


plants enjoy a degree of protection 
lenied to those of more open situa- 
ions, and are comparatively safe from 


catmint, 
jmarjoram and meadow sage. Add to these acres 
jthe age-old green lanes, farm tracks and bridle 
Hpaths Ww hich » criss-cross much of our farm land, 
and the possibility of making interesting dis- 
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OLD GRASS LAND 


depredations such as have all but exterminated 
bluebell, primrose and daffodil in many districts. 

Rare woodland species may be few, but 
even the commonest delight us with their deli- 
cate beauty. Orchids of several kinds flourish 


* 


em. 
OXLIP, THE MOST SPECTACULAR OF THE NATIVE 


PRIMULAS. 


It inhabits a very restricted area of the chalky 
boulder clay 


in the shelter of oaks and hazels. 
and spotted are plentiful; 
butterfly orchids, ivory white and very fragrant; 
difficult to see, 
all-brown bird’s nest orchid, almost the soleoccu- 
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GHTFUL PLANT OF 


Early purple 
less common are the 
but not really uncommon, is the 
pant of the deepest shade where light is 
so weak that no green chlorophyll is pro- 
duced. Along the rides, or wherever 
the dense canopy is broken, we may 
see drifts of sweet woodruff and en- 
chanter’s nightshade with green and 
graceful spikes of twayblade, another 
orchid. 

Beechwoods may seem less re- 
warding, being often devoid of any 
ground vegetation. But here and there 
such unusual orchids as the helle- 
borines shoot up above the barren 
litter of leaf and mast. Dense stands 
of conifers, however, are completely 
barren, and it is sad that economic 
considerations lead to the replanting 
of cleared oakwoods with firs. I have 
particularly in mind the lovely Salome 
Wood in Huntingdonshire. 

Allin all, therefore, a considerable 
flora remains, even under conditions of 
intensive cultivation; considerable, 
that is, in range and variety if not in 
quantity. Its ‘chances of survival de- 
pend entirely on the co-operation and 
interest of all whom business or leisure 
take into the countryside. A first re- 
quisite must be for the farmer and 
landowner to recognise and cherish 
this aspect of the national heritage 
which is passed down to them. The 
village school, and the town school 
also for that matter, have a special 
responsibility in bringing up a genera- 
tion which will value these things as 
a matter of course. In these days when 
hard economic facts are apt to be the 
sole criteria by which we determine 
our policies and assess our results, it 
might also be remembered _ that 
botanists are not reared on agricul- 
tural plants alone, and that the botan- 
ist now closely rivals the chemist as 
the handmaid of modern agriculture, 
and as the farmer’s indispensable 
ally. 
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CHIMNEY-SWEEP FIGURES 


WAS see the illustration in 

your issue of January 3 of the Enoch Wood 

figure under the heading of Chimney-sweep 
Figures. I have a Staffordshire figure which is 
identical with the one illustrated in every particu- 
lar, except that the whole is mounted on a square 
base on which is inscribed the word “Sloth.”’ The 
hat is black, the coat blue, the shirt and stockings 
white and the breeches yellow. 
the hands and the pose of the figure generally are 
precisely the same. 

My figure has a female companion, labelled 
“Mate” and I have been told that 
they are part of a series of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
though I have not as yet come across any of the 
rest of such a series.—G. E. Law, Old School 
House, Merstham, Surrey. 

The chimney-sweep figure made by Enoch 
Wood reproduced in Country LIFE is a 
copy of a model made in the 18th century by 
Paul-Louis Cyfflé for the earthenware factory 
at Lunéville in Lorraine. The figures made at 


interested to 


on the base, 


the Wood factory at Burslem of this and other 
models were imitated by other Staffordshire 
firms early in the 19th century, and cases are 


not uncommon, as in the present instance, of 
titles inscribed on them quite irrelevant to the 
intention of the original model. There appears 
to be no record of a set of the Seven Deadly Sins 
to which “‘Sloth’”’ might have belonged. 
PAINTED IN INDIA 
From Sir Arthur Penn 

I bought recently, in a very dirty condition, 
the picture of which I send you a pier epl It 
well, 


Indian landscape, an elegant young Bioeth 


has cleaned very 1 and now reveals, an 
dismounted and holding his long-tailed horse’s 
head, while a pig, transfixed, dead at 
his feet. 

The rider wears a short blue jacket with a 
double row of silver buttons, buff leathers and an 
abstracted atr, 


lies 


as though he was trying to remem- 
ber in what way precisely the pig had irritated him. 
His coiffure and costume suggest the late 18th or 
early 19th century, and it is clearly a portrait. 


Can you suggest the identity of either the 


THE PIG-STICKER. 


The position of 
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COLLECTORS’ 


artist or the horseman ?—ARTHUR 
Penn, Sternfield House, Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk. 

The prospect of high fees from 
vealthy British and native patrons 
attracted a number of prominent 
portrait painters to India in the lat- 
ter part of the 18th century. Zoffany 
went at the age of fifty and was there 
for seven years, from 1783 to 1790. 
He lived for part of the time at Luck- 
now and received numerous lucrative 
commissions. 

Although no engraving of this 
portrait has been traced, it may well 
have been painted by Zoffany. The 
pose is quite characteristic, as is the 
style of painting, and the dress agrees 
with the period when the artist was 
in India. In his open-air settings it 
was Zoffany’s practice to make his 
portraits stand out in strong relief, 
a lack of unity between the figure 
and the background resulting. In 
this painting the elegant young man 
appears so completely detached from 
his surroundings that the effect is 

slightly comic. We have not been able 
to identify him, but possibly one of our 
readers may be able to say who he was. 


PORTRAIT OF AN HEIRESS? 
From Viscount Gage 

The enclosed photograph is of 
a picture which has been in the posses- 
sion of my family for many years, at 
The sub- 
ject has always been known as Queen 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, but the experts 
of the National Portrait Gallery now 
say that, although it is the portrait of 
someone of about the same date, it is 
not a portrait of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
and I am wondering if any of your 
readers can help me to identify it. It 
ts a beautifully executed picture, now 
attributed to Van Somer (1576-1621). 

I think it is unusual to find in old collec- 
tions portraits of anyone except members of the 
Royal Family or of relatives, and although the 


least since the 18th century. 


PAINTING OF A YOUNG SPORTSMAN IN INDIA HERE ATTRIBUTED 


TO ZOFFANY 


See question: 


Painted in India 


1957 


QUESTIONS 


bie 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY, POSSIBLY LADY PENELOPE 
DARCY, HEIRESS OF HENGRAVE, 


ATTRIBUTED TO 
VAN SOMER 


See question: Portrait of an Heiress ? 


date would permit of its representing Lady 
Penelope Darcy, of Hengrave, Suffolk, who 
married Sir John Gage in 1611, I have no record 
that it does represent her.—Gacer, Firle Place, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

This might well be Lady Penelope Darcy, 
whose second husband was Sir John Gage, of 
Firle. She was third daughter of Thomas, Earl 
Xivers and Mary, heiress of the Kytsons of 
Hengrave. Her mother, who settled Hengrave 
on her, was painted full-length in 1617. An 
engraving of the portrait, which might be 
attributed to the same painter, is to be found in 
John Gage’s History and Antiquities of Hengrave 
(1822). Gage also gives an engraving of a por- 
trait of Lady Penelope which was then at 
Hengrave. This is a three-quarter length of her 
in widow’s weeds, probably painted soon after 
Sir John Gage’s death in 1633, but the engraving 
of this portrait hardly affords a safe criterion in 
comparing the features with those of the lady in 
the portrait at Firle. Lady Penelope’s first 
husband was Sir George Trenchard, of Wolfe- 
ton, Dorset, who died soon after the marriage. 
Her third and final choice was Sir William 
Hervey, of Ickworth, whom she married in 1642. 


TEA-POT CASTLE 


I enclose photographs of an unusual porce- 
lain castle. It is made in four pieces and stands 
93 ins. high. The main body of the castle is 
made as a night-light burner and is set on @ 
sturdy base. The central tower is an extremely 
small tea- “pot [ page 375], which drops into position 
to make, as it were, a china samovar. The minia- 
ture lid of the tea-pot forms the summit of the 
building. The base is signed with a bold blue 
mark, J.P. (presumably, Jacob Petit), but there 
is no dot over the J. The whole is delicately 
decorated in salmon pink and pale turquoise and 


ts lavishly gilded. 


er 
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TEA-POT AND STAND OF PORCELAIN IN 
THE FORM OF A CASTLE, MADE BY THE 
FIRM OF JACOB PETIT 


See question: Tea-pot Castle (page 374) 


I should be most grateful if you or any of 
‘your readers could throw more light on this strange 
nece, which I recently acquired.—E. M. H. 
Joyce, 389, Fulwood-road, Sheffield, 10. 

This is a tea-pot with stand for insertion of 
u spirit lamp. Porcelain tea-pots and stands in 
he form of a castle were made on the Continent 
in the 19th century, but seldom, if at all, in 
ingland. The mark is that used by Jacob 
‘Petit, of Fontainebleau, from 1830 onwards, 
und the piece, no doubt, was made by the firm 
of that name. 


| PORTABLE ORGANS 


| I wonder if you or your readers can give me 
t. information about a small portable reed 
jcrgan I possess, of which I enclose photographs. 
What is the date? Is it a toy, or was it made for 
‘itinerant preachers, or, as has been suggested to 
ine, for use on board ship? The rosewood case is 
22 ins. long, 11} ins. wide, and 124 ins. high. 
No rubber is used, the air from the bellows pass- 
ing through the hinged wooden legs. There are 37 
jnotes and 4 stops, and it is quite a practicable 
little instrument within its compass.—E. R. 
‘Vincent (Professor), Corpus Christi College, 


4 


‘Cambridge. 


| A SMALL REED ORGAN, 


MADE ABOUT 1860, AND (right) THE 
IT FOLDS 
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This reed organ was probably made in the 
1860s, when such instruments were very popular. 
A similar organ brought to our notice is stamped 
SHEPARD behind the keys. This has 39 keys 
and 4 stops, and the bellows, as in Professor 
Vincent’s instrument, are on a wooden base on 
the floor, the wind reaching the organ through 
the legs. The legs fold up, but there is no chest. 
The instrument folding into a chest would have 
been suitable for use on board ship or at open- 
alr services. 

The ingenious feature of these reed organs 
is the way in which the legs transmit the wind 
to the organ and, although made to fold up, yet 
are kept airtight by the weight of the organ. An 
even smaller instrument, an organ designed to 
stand on a table, was also popular in the ’60s 
and ’70s. A cord hung down and was operated 
by the foot on either a little pedal or a stirrup. 


PORTRAIT IDENTIFIED 


I am enclosing a photograph 
of an oil painting, 60 ins. by 24 
ins., and I am wondering whether 
you can tell me who the soldier is 
and what was his regiment. The 
painting is unsigned. I shall also 
be interested to hear your views as 
to the artist—L. J. Boyce, Wild 
Acre, Lydwell-road, Torquay. 


Mr. Boyce sent a chart show- 
ing the colours of the uniform, 
which enabled Mr. Lionel E. 
Buckell, whom we consulted, to 
confirm his tentative identifica- 
tion of the officer as the first 
Marquess of Anglesey (1768- 
1854). The uniform is that of the 
7th Hussars (of which regiment 
he was Colonel) as worn between 
1815 and 1829. Lord Anglesey 
was made a Knight of the Garter 
in 1818, and the fact that he is 
depicted wearing the Garter rib- 
bon narrows the date to the 
years 1818-29. The portrait is 
reproduced in The Paget Papers, 
1794-1807, edited by Sir Augus- 
tus B. Paget, but neither the 
artist’s name nor the ownership 
of the portrait is given. Mr. 
Buckell remarks: ‘“‘The picture 
gives the most complete repre- 
sentation of the uniform of the 
7th Hussars of the period that 
has so far turned up.” 

Henry William Paget served 
with distinction in the Napoleonic 
Wars. He commanded the cavalry under Sir 
John Moore in Spain and the cavalry and horse 
artillery at Waterloo, where he lost aleg. He was 
created Marquess of Anglesey in 1815 and be- 
came a Field-Marshal in 1846. Between 1828 and 
1833 he was for two periods Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland. 


PROBLEM OF A LONG-CASE CLOCK 
We recently acquired a long-case clock of 
oak with burr walnut veneer and walnut cross- 
bandings and mouldings. The hood has an 
unusual flattened arch shape, which I have never 
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ROSEWOOD CHEST INTO WHICH 


See question: Portable Organs 
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seen before except in an illustration of a clock 
by John Ellicott. The name ““Savage—Ormskirk” 
ts inscribed on the lower part of the chapter ring. 
A Thomas Savage entered the London Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1680; George Savage was 
active in London in 1810 and another Thomas 
from 1804 to 1840. The first would seem to be too 
early and the two last-named too late, and none of 
them is associated with Ormskirk, which I find 
to be a small town of some 7,000 inhabitants in 
Lancashire, known chiefly for its gingerbread. 

I wonder whether you or any of your readers 
can identify this Savage for me or tell me why 
such an unusual and handsome clock should 
have been made in a very small provincial town. 


—M. A. Lirraner (Mrs.), Hillside Farm, 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST MARQUESS 
OF ANGLESEY IN THE UNIFORM OF THE 7th HUSSARS, 
OF WHICH HE WAS COLONEL, circa 1820 


See question: Portrait Identified 


Mrs. Littaner enclosed a photograph of 
the clock. The solution of the problem would 
appear to be that “Savage,’’ who was a small 
clockmaker living in Ormskirk, obtained an 
order from a customer for a handsome long- 
case clock. Not being able to make it himself, 
he ordered the movement from the well-known 
maker, Ellicott of London, who _ supplied 
the clock and the dial engraved with Mr. 
Savage’s name and his town. As the case is of 
similar design to those made for Ellicott’s 
clocks, it may be assumed that it was also 
supplied by Ellicott. In the second half of the 
18th century Ellicott was a flour- 
ishing London firm, supplying 
clock movements to both London 
and provincial clockmakers, who 
were often more shopkeepers than 
craftsmen, 


Questions intended for these 
pages should be addressed to the 
Editor, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavis- 
tock-stveet, W.C.2, and a stamped 
addressed envelope enclosed for 
veply. A photograph or a careful 
drawing is often helpful, but in no 
case should originals be sent. Not 
more than two questions should be 
submitted at one time. It is re- 
gretted that estimates of mar- 
ket values cannot be given; nor 
is advice offered to veaders about 
ways and means of disposing of 
thety possessions. 
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period of industrial development unprece- 

dented in all Canada’s history, and 
naturally it is accompanied by ever-growing 
demands for more and cheaper electricity. This 
would entail harnessing the great rivers which 
represent the arterial highways of the salmon, 
and so, when a proposal was recently put for- 
ward for the harnessing of the Fraser and the 
Thompson, two of the greatest interior rivers, 
the salmon industrialists of Vancouver and 
New Westminster naturally shuddered at the 
prospect. 

Not they alone take a disparaging view, for 
on all sides the question is asked whether the 
existing generation has a right to rob future 
generations of an industry on which the country 
has largely built up its prosperity. The Fraser 
salmon fisheries are world-famous, and they con- 
tribute to the world’s food resources. For 
generations they have found employment not 
only for those in the cities, but for individual 
fishermen and fishing enterprises all along the 
coast. Damming the rivers might spell the end 
of the salmon hosts which annually run up from 
the sea to spawn in the tributaries of such 
rivers as the Fraser, and one cannot upset the 
balance of nature on such wholesale lines and 
yet expect artificial means to enable the fish, 
evolved through the ages in those very waters, 
to survive. Though one takes it that power 
development must proceed with industrial 


Ib period: COLUMBIA is in the course of a 
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DAMS VERSUS SALMON IN CANADA 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


development, not always has it so unfortunately 
run into competition with the natural resources 
of a country. 

Millions of salmon pass annually through 
the fish passes at Hell’s Gate on the Fraser 
River, though before they were built half a 
season’s run might perish in this hell-pit of a 
rapid. Here the great river is compressed into a 
channel only 110 ft. wide, though its lowest 
depth is estimated at more than 300 ft. The 
passes are built on either side into the rocks 
against which millions of fish have battered out 
their lives, and have proved successful not only 
with the mounting fish, but with the descending 
fry also; yet it must be borne in mind that these 
are purely fish passes to overcome a natural 
obstacle, a very different matter from the 
requirements dictated in the case of a hydro- 
electric dam 60 or 80 ft. in vertical height. It 
is the vertical climb cramped into a necessarily 
short distance which presents the difficulty, and 
neither hydraulic lifts nor trucking have as yet 
proved satisfactory solutions. 

The Fraser and its tributary, the Thompson, 
were chosen to meet the present foreseen de- 
mand on accounteof the great volume of water 
which surges through the canyons. They are 
turbulent mountain torrents conveniently flow- 
ing through the heart of an accessible country, 
and the catchment area of the Fraser is equal in 
size to western Europe. The Thompson is but 
one of its numberless tributaries, yet it exceeds 
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in volume all the rivers of Great Britain put — 
together. It joins the Fraser at Lytton, and the 
immense runs of sockeye salmon which form the — 
mainstay of the coastal canneries must neces- 
sarily mount both rivers before they gain their — 
parent spawning beds at Sushwap, one hundred 
miles away by the tributaries of the Thompson. 
So this immense run of fish, the biggest in the — 
country of a single species except for some of the ~ 
Yukon runs, would have to pass both the Fraser 
and the Thompson power stations. These rivers | 
are surprisingly narrow but of immense depth. ~ 

A good many of the following points arise, 
from experience with the Pacific salmon 
(Oncorhynchus) but are applicable to the 
Atlantic salmon too. British Columbia isa land | 
of great distances, and every spring its high © 
mountain ranges empty their snow waters from ~ 
the glaciers and lower tundras into the canyons. — 
This annual load of mad waters has carved out | 
the river channels to far greater depths than © 
necessary to carry their normal flow, and it is — 
during this season of headlong spate that the’ — 
salmon fry descend the rivers. This means and — 
always has meant a tremendous death roll, and © 
presents a far greater difficulty than getting the 
adult fish up. There is no question of a dam ~ 
improving matters; if the passes can be designed ~ 
to prevent annihilation of the fry it is about all © 
that can be hoped for. Yet obviously it is just 7 
as important to get the fry safely down as it is = 
to get the spawning fish safely up. 


TWO SALMON PASSES AT HELL’S GATE ON THE RIVER FRASER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. Such passes help the salmon over 


natural obstacles, but the author says the answer has yet to be found to the problems arising from the dams of hydro-electric schemes 


The different species of salmon fry turn 
eaward at different periods of their lives. There 
ure six species of Pacific salmon running into 
British Columbia’s rivers, and the Fraser, the 
skeena, the Yukon and the Columbia carry 
uigrating shoals of all of them (except the 
xokanee, which is a degenerate land-locked 
sockeye). Young tyee and chum salmon begin 
to move seaward almost as soon as they mature 
from the alevin stage, while cohoe salmon and 
steelhead trout (the latter accompany the 
shoals and are commercial fish like the salmon) 
emain in the fresh water for from | to 3 years. 
Sonsequently young fish running down vary in 
size from 2 to 8 or 9 inches, but all of them have 
to pass through the turbines or down the salmon 
jadders, a hazard which has not played a part in 
heir evolution; in other we.ds, a new danger 
is added to the many which always have been. 
The.turbines present the greater danger to the 
arge fry, and so we may expect the cohoe and 
the steelhead to suffer first, but the turbine and 
the sudden drop introduce other dangers equally 
hared by all. 

The heaviest loss is caused by the great 
weight of water. Vast shoals of 
fry are swept over the spillways ) 


bore down to a depth of 40 or even 
50 ft. to reach an underwater pas- 
sage, and in some cases this has 
oroved the safest way of getting 
them through, but it presents a 
very significant danger which all 
fish passing through the turbines 
ynust also face. At the exit they 
ire confronted by a sudden drop 
pf pressure from that of the deep 
}vater to atmospheric, and turbine 
and pressure losses combined in 
ome casts total 65 per cent. The 
lrop in pressure seems to have the 
ffect of causing the fry to “‘black 
yut,’’ and though the period of 
helplessness may be brief it catches 
hem in the strong water where 
they need all their strength and 
faculties if they are to live. 

Though the mortality among 
young fish is in any case stagger- 
ng, the losses caused in these ways 
‘are over and above nature’s world- 
‘old losses, and are an additional 
heavy load on the fry of the season. 
. Uhe fry of Dolly Varden and Great 
Lake char descend with the young 
salmon, and many of the adult fish 


canneries, but these voracious fish 
are on the spawning grounds 
ainly to feed on the salmon ova 
nd later on the fry of the salmon 


It is more certain that Pacific 
almon do not feed in fresh water 
han that Atlantic fish do not, and 
most of them have to travel greater 
‘listances than would be possible in British 
vaters. Thus the time factor in mounting is of 
vital importance, and loss of time on the way is 
a serious matter. During their up-river runs in 
the autumn the fish are living entirely on their 
reserve strength, which appears to be in exact 
proportion to the distances they have to travel. 
The fish passes are complicated because the 
<lifferent races of salmon, used to spawning in 
‘lifferent areas, do not mount under the same 
conditions of water level or temperature. All 
have to be catered for by giving them suitable 
entrances, and since in the case of the Fraser 
River the rise and fall amounts to 90 ft., this is 
no trivial matter. 

In view of the journeys most of them make 
it is not to be wondered at that all Pacific salmon 
clie on the redds after spawning—a rule which is 
unvarying and absolute. But death is not due 
to the length of the journey, for some of the 
island fish run only a few miles, yet they too die. 
The wholesale mortality on the big rivers is 
a depressing scene for any angler, dead and 
‘lying fish drifting down the tideway as thick as 
autumn leaves. They collect into ridges along 
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the hollows and are whirled ceaselessly round 
the backwashes, white, wall-eyed fish, half of 
them still alive, though blind before death comes 
to them, Meanwhile the spawners are casting high 
the spray along the gravel margins and the army 
of fish yet to spawn may still extend 80 to 100 
miles downstream. 

When mounting, the fish have their peak 
hours during the day when they are apt to over- 
crowd the fishways, and this leads to mortality 
one way and another. They dislike being massed 
together in a restricted space and many turn 
back, and the fish which turns back is generally 
doomed. It hangs in the lower rapids hesitating 
to make another attempt, and possibly it does 
not do so till forced on by exhaustion. 

Salmon are guided in their journeys by 
inherited habit, but an important part is played 
by the sense of smell and by other faculties 
concerning which we have no knowledge. Most 
of their so-called “‘instincts”’ are a closed book 
to us, for if shunted in the smallest degree out 
of their natural course they are subject to moods 
of violence or terror and are apt to act in a 
manner likely to bring about their destruction. 
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SALMON SPAWNING IN THE ADAMS RIVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Any delay in 
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the time they take to reach the redds, for after 
each climb they require a spell of rest. A delay 
of 12 days is normally sufficient to prevent their 
reaching their spawning grounds, and even 
shorter delays reduce reproduction. Fatigue 
retards the speed of gravid fish and they are 
thrust aside by their abler shoal-mates, slowly 
but surely giving up the struggle. So it will be 
readily seen how quickly the narrow time margin 
can be used up when man-made obstructions 
are added to the natural difficulties. It is 
estimated that, if the Fraser and Thompson 
schemes are carried through, the Fraser climb 
will delay the fish 12 to 14 days, and the 
Thompson delay will vary from 16 to 26 days. 
This would mean a possible total between 28 
and 40 days for the gigantic runs of Sushwap 
sockeye, and these are fatal figures. They would 
result in no spawning, no young fish and no 
salmon canneries on the Fraser. 

Fish held up by a series of dams are apt to 
spawn between the dams, and I have frequently 
seen ridges of coral ova lying in the slack corners, 
though the ladder was only a few miles from the 
sea. Such ova is swirled away by high water or 


passage to the redds, such as that caused by a dam, may have disastrous results 


Their sense of smell doubtless helps them up 
the rivers, for if their nostrils be sealed experi- 
mentally they seem to lose all sense of direction, 
normally one of their strongest faculties. They 
become dazed and ‘“‘wandered,”’ falling victim 
to circumstances they would normally shun. 

Salmon are so sensitive to the unfamiliar 
that their reactions can never be predicted. On 
using a new ladder some of them unaccountably 
die, presumably from exhaustion, and water 
temperatures affect them to a dangerous degree. 
Generally the fish arrive at the various obstacles 
true to date, but should a new dam or a series 
of dams obstruct their route the temperature 
characteristics of the water which have in- 
fluenced their forbears will be changed, and this 
leads to congestion and shoaling. Even a 
5-degree variation from normal may result in 
a heavy loss of fish, though actually the way 
may have been opened up for them. 

It is found on the Columbia River that 
a three-days’ delay occurs at Bonneville, and 
the higher the dam the longer the delay, since 
the fish take time to climb the vertical height. 
Each 100-ft. of vertical climb adds half a day to 


dried up by low according to the operation of 
the releases and shut-offs, and never comes to 
anything. When a fish has finally climbed to 
the top of the dam it is faced with still water 
where previously there was a running river, and 
this again causes departure from habit pattern, 
for temperature also will be affected. More 
delays, more bleaching hulks cast up on the 
gravel, and so the story goes on, always a tragic 
story no matter the angle from which we 
approach nature’s wholesale wastage. 

We have to bear in mind that the losses 
caused by man’s obstructions are additional to 
nature’s losses, and it can be taken that the 
salmon areno more than holding their own in view 
of man’s greatly increased demands. Thus 
adverse interference with the breeding stock 
will inevitably bring disaster, and scientists 
predict that the Fraser-Thompson scheme would 
raise the destruction of fry to the hopeless level 
of 80 per cent. Dr. R. G. McMynn, Chief 
Fishery Biologist of British Columbia, puts the 
case candidly when he says that ‘More dams 
and still fish’ is a good industrial slogan, but I 
fear it will be a case of ‘All dams and no fish.’”’ 
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HACKING HEN-HARRIERS 


AVING no previous experience of the care 
H of young hawks, I was rather over- 

whelmed when a friend asked me to take 
charge of four infant hen-harriers rescued from a 
nest in a periious position. They were about 
three weeks old and ready for hacking. My own 
memories of hacking were connected with a 
horse, but this, it appeared, was different; it 
meant turning down the young birds on some 
suitable terrain and thereafter feeding them 
once a day for about “‘three weeks.’’ What did 
they eat? I was told that horse meat from the 
knacker once a week would keep well in the 
refrigerator. It did, in a polythene bag, but 
towards the end of each week, I had to say 
firmly to the family that the butter did not taste 
of horse. 

The harriers arrived in a hamper. They 
were by now practically fledged but for scraps 
of down adhering to their beautiful mahogany- 
and-black plumage; their tails were long and 
barred and their rumps snow-white. They sat 
on the straw hissing at us. We ringed them, 


hauled the hamper up a steep heather slope and 
put them down beside some lumps of meat in a 


ONE OF THE FOUR YOUNG HEN-HARRIERS 


AFTER 


little green, birch-shaded hollow sheltered from 
prevailing winds. We watched them disdain 
food and try to fly, then flop off into the con- 
cealment of some spreading sallow willow 
bushes. They called “chee-chee-chee”’ to one 
another and were immediately answered by a 
furious hen kestrel, which I had forgotten was 
nesting in a cliff 200 yards away; but she 
raced past and was never any trouble to the 
harriers. , 

I invented a special whistle which I used 
always at feeding time, and from about the 
fourth day would get replies from one or more of 
them. The day after they were put out two flew 
up and went out of sight when I arrived, but the 
smaller couple, probably the two males, re- 
mained skulking and hissing in the bushes. I 
never saw any of them at the food, which I 
chopped into golf-ball-sized lumps; even when 
they were used to me they made no attempt 
to.feed if I was near. They got to know the car, 
and when the door slammed would: sometimes 
get up from the heather and fly to greet me. 
Soon I had to feed the worst skulker, Ferdinand, 
in the bushes under which he seemed to spend 
most of his time. I think he was bullied, and 
at one time I feared he would not survive. 

To give them roughage I put down poultry 
heads procured from the fishmonger, and found 
the harriers dealt with them most neatly, 


turning the skin inside out from the spine and 
severing the backbone at the nape. The two 
pieces were then laid tidily on top of each 
other. They took to horse meat with avidity, 
but refused all fat. 

From the second day one or both the bigger 
birds would take off as I arrived, and on the 
sixth day for the first time one of them came to 
meet me, chee-chee-ing and flew low over my 
head towards the loch; the following day two 
out of the three present tore screaming round 
my head. 

On the eighth day I fed at the usual time, 
2.30 p.m., and later, passing again in the car, 
glanced up casually at Harrier Hollow and 
caught a flash of bright yellow. There were two 
of them, invisible but for their canary-yellow 
legs, sitting on the rocks just above the road, 
apparently enjoying the view. When I fed on 
the ninth day all four went into the air, even 
Ferdinand, so named because for so many days 
afterwards he preferred to sit and smell the 
flowers like his namesake the bull. 

Various friends asked to see the harriers, 
but the birds were wary and never showed off if 
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ABOUT TO TAKE OFF ON A FLIGHT 


strangers were present. By the end of the 
second week I found a common gull or two had 
found the harrier cafeteria and were helping 
themselves. Periodically I took a gun with me 
when I fed, but the harriers were completely 
unconcerned however much of a barrage I made. 

Ferdinand was for weeks most reluctant to 
fly, and if he did launch forth was easily 
buffeted if there was any wind, though the other 
stronger fellows enjoyed it. In the wild state 
I think he would probably have died. By the 
14th day the stronger couple were capable of 
making clumsy stoops at the hen kestrel as she 
tore by, and frequent heavy rainstorms did not 
affect them, but Ferdinand simply hated the wet 
and would stand on a rock, wings extended to 
dry, looking utterly miserable. 

On the 17th day a friend came to take a 
ciné film of them, but two disappeared at once. 
No. 3, later named Isabella, stayed around but. 
out of range unless I went towards him/her 
alone, and only Ferdinand posed, hissing 
furiously, with wings spread. It was the only 
time I managed to catch him, rather cautiously 
in view of that hooked beak, and held him by a 
wing tip. He was frighteningly ight and my 
photographic friend vowed I would not rear 
him. 

The following day, as if to dispute this 
gloomy prophecy, and, in spite of rain and wind, 
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Ferdinand came flying towards me and over) 
my head screaming a welcome. From now on” 
only he and Isabella were regularly present. — 
Nos. 1 and 2, I think, were beginning to hunt for 
themselves, which was correct behaviour. The. 
three weeks for which I had been told they }) 
would need food were now up, but neither) 
Ferdinand nor Isabella looked like leaving “| 
hollow for an independent life. 

Ferdinand had a set-back on the 20th day, | 
though the day before he had been flying with 
more confidence. Now he sat chittering in thet 
heather and could only flop a few feet, so I 
threw him some lumps of meat and hoped, as Ty 
left him, that he would have the sense to grab al 
snack. a) 

By the end of the fourth week they had all | 
abandoned the old greeting shriek of “ chee 
chee-chee”’ for a long-drawn-out ‘“‘see-ee-ee.” 
Even Ferdinand was doing this, though he, poor || 
fellow, was now pretty crippled and must have | 
been in a fight, I thought. On the 21st day one | 
wing was more or less useless. However, by the _ | 
next day, with his usual resilience, he seemed | 
to have recovered. Three of them were on the 
wing and very vocal and there was no skulking, | 
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hissing figure among the sallows in which I made _: 
a careful search. He always gave himself away | 
by scolding when he was in the bushes. : 

That day one of the harriers was seen by — 
somebody fishing on the loch to dive at some- 
thing in the heather, pick it up and fly to a_ 
near-by rock where it proceeded to tear its 
victim apart. This was the first time any of } 
them had been seen hunting. 

By now I was clearly feeding not only © 
common gulls, but some hooded crows and a 
buzzard, as well as the harriers, though one of 
them was seén to chase a hoodie away from the 
hollow. The horse meat was being cleared, but © 
an increasing number of poultry heads were 
being picked clean as no gull or crow would | 
pick them, so I decided the harriers were at any 
rate getting their roughage. 

On the 32nd day Ferdinand, though wet 
and unhappy, got up off the rocks above and | 
flew straight at my head and round in a short 
circle, clearly waiting for me to leave the food. 
Perhaps this habit had been learned from bitter 
experience and was responsible for his improved 
condition. 

By the end of the fifth week the bigger 
couple had left for good and both Ferdinand and 
Isabella were growing wilder, so that I was met 
with no welcoming shrieks, only an occasional 
whistle from a Ferdinand invisible till he moved 
on the rocks above. On the 37th day, for the 
first time, I received no greeting of any kind, 
though I could make out Ferdinand’s motionless 
form watching me from the rocks. On the 39th 
day I changed the feeding time to 6 p.m., hoping © 
thereby to circumvent the crows and gulls. We | 
had had several days of heavy continuous rain — 
and only Ferdinand was about, hating the rain — 
as usual and looking in poor condition. s 

On the 51st day, returning from the town, I ~ 
flushed one of the harriers about a mile east of © 
home. Clearly one of the larger pair, it got upas © 
if from a kill and was, therefore, I decided, — 
beginning to range more widely. On the 55th © 
day I began to cut the meat by half and increase ~ 
the poultry heads, and a few days later cut the © 
meat out altogether. Feeding time was now very | 
quiet; only an occasional flitting figure would get — 
up silently from above the hollow and slip out } 
of sight. | 

It is odd how once a regular habit is altered © 
wild animals and birds abandon hope of a © 
human. On the 59th day for the first time I did | 
not feed at all, changing to alternate days, | 
and thereafter, till I stopped feeding altogether | 
on the 66th day, I never caught a glimpse of any © 
harrier. . 

My last sight of any of them was: on | 
September 9, 82 days after we had put four = 
hissing brown and black creatures into: the © 
hollow. About a mile from their summer home | 
I came across one of them floating round a corn-- 
field, presumably mouse-hunting, at about 6 p.m. | 
After that they disappeared and the only news 
of them, alas, was of one ‘‘found dead” away 
to the east about 14 miles as the harrier flies. 
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itself were full of meaning and excitement 
in the Rugby match at Twickenham last 
} week-end. To start with, England’s victory was 
their first over France since 1953 and the third in 
|}the championship this season. No one in the 
crowd of over 60,000 people—a good attendance 
jon such a wretched afternoon—required to be 
told what the success could mean if Scotland 
jalso were to be beaten on the same ground in 
)three weeks’ time. 

The news which filtered through of a 
jnarrow Irish victory in bad weather con- 
)ditions at Murrayfield, needless to say, added 
considerably to English expectations. Not that 
ihe Scots, with, one hopes, Greenwood back to 
lead their forwards, can be regarded as com- 
plaisant victims. They can, indeed, still force 
Jingland to share the title. 

Just a few more facts to clarify the situa- 
jtion as it affects England’s record in the cham- 
pionship. If the Rugby Union defeat Scotland 
jon March 16, it will be the first time they have 
‘von all four matches in the competition since 
1927-8. In stating this, of course, we must take 
nto account the split with France in 1931. 
he season 1927-8 was all the more memorable 
because in it England also beat the ‘‘Waratahs”’ 
“from Australia. Just one thing more. England 
von the Triple Crown as recently as 1953-4, but 
even that achievement was not enough to give 
hem the championship, which they had to 
‘share with France and Wales. 

On this occasion England already had to 
heir credit two hard-earned successes ‘‘away 
from home.”’ Both at Cardiff and in Dublin, the 
tability in front, splendidly backed up by 
eeps at scrum-half, not to mention the running 
f the two wings, Jackson and Thompson, had 
een impressive. On the other hand, the scoring 
“power upon which so many English hopes had 
een based was almost as disappointing at the 
econd attempt as the first. France, by con- 
rast, had lost to Scotland and Ireland through 
obvious weaknesses fore and aft. Above all, 
Krance now lacked the leadership and inspira- 
‘tion of the great Jean Prat who had had so much 
‘to do with the prominence of French Rugby in 
“recent years. They were further weakened by 
he enforced withdrawal of the younger Prat, 
“Maurice, at centre, and a dangerous break- 
‘away forward in Baulon. 

Even so, there were many who, while con- 
idently expecting an English success, still 
reared another failure as an attacking force. 
‘he unwelcome return of sleet and rain, more- 
over, had hardly speeded up the going at 
Twickenham, and these conditions, almost of 
hemselves, rather pointed to a forward battle 
n the mud and little better than that. The 
vessimists had not failed to note that, if France 
vad yet to score a try, England, in their two 
ictories, had scored only ‘one, and that through 
the individual brilliance of Jackson. 

One attempt—with which not everyone 
> greed—had been made to improve the English 
vack-play in midfield, but even the many 
admirers of W. P. C. Davies’s powerful running 
could not see in him a decisive improvement 
ipon Cannell. How many great efforts would 
Davies waste by his notorious tendency to throw 
wild passes over his shoulder? ‘‘Poor Jackson!”’ 
some said, comparing him mournfully with 
Wales’s sorely neglected old master, Ken Jones. 
Butterfield, too, had not shown anything like 
his best form and the recently capped stand-off 
player, Bartlett, had’ still to improve to the 
pitch when he could overcome the handicaps of 


| Bice the bare facts of the case and the play 


from the lines out. Jeeps, again, so the querulous 
ones persisted, would have to be his outstanding 
self in direct opposition to France’s no less out- 
standing Georges Dufau playing in his 32nd 
international match. 

Well, so much for pessimistic fears. What 
actually occurred was a fast and rousing match, 
in the honours of which both sides fairly shared, 
though England undoubtedly showed an all-over 
superiority which entitled them to their victory 
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ENGLAND’S THIRD RUGBY VICTORY 


By O. L. OWEN 


by nine points to five—three tries to one goal. 
England twice excelled themselves in the open, 
and who should hand on the perfect scoring pass 
to Jackson but Davies? A hard and well-earned 
try was also obtained by Eric Evans, the veteran 
forward leader and captain of the side. 

There were several other “‘near things,”’ but 
what rejoiced the hearts of all perhaps but the 
few hundred loyal supporters from France was 
the superb power and rhythm of the two break- 
aways in which Butterfield, Davies and Jackson 
especially showed to advantage. 

Incidentally, what loyalty and enthusiasm 
are shown by a 1,500-mile journey, for example, 
from Perpignan to Twickenham to watch a 
match which is more likely to be lost than won! 
The journeys to and from Dublin and Edinburgh 
are nearly twice as long and arduous. The French 
enthusiasm for and ability to play Rugby foot- 
ball are things which surely deserve the high- 
est praise. Once more, this time in defeat, their 
players made a magnificent effort and their try 
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complexion of the game and even threatened 
England with disaster. Jackson’s first try came 
early on, but the interval had nearly arrived 
before he got the second and so to some extent 
consolidated the English effort. Challis, who 
had failed with a penalty shot at goal from 30 
yards, could not convert either try from a wide 
angle and this contributed towards a most 
exciting situation early in the second half when 
Vennier converted a superb French try and so 
reduced the English lead to a single point. 

A brilliant breakaway by Bouquet and 
Dupuy on the left wing had led up to the score 
and it was a well-placed cross punt by the latter 
which, pounced upon in front of goal by the 
strong and tireless Domenech, enabled the 
attack to be kept up. The ball was passed on 
to the new man Darrouy, on the right flank, and 
there was no one to stop him diving over the line 
almost in the manner of Jackson scoring his 
second try. Certainly both scores were thrilling 
to watch. 


ENGLAND y. FRANCE IN THE MUD. A. Ashcroft, of England, grabbed by A. Sanac, of 
France, as he tries to break away with the ball in the Rugby Union International at Twicken- 
ham last Saturday, which England won by 9 points to 5 


compared with the best of their opponents’— 
which is saying something. 

It also seems fair to add—though “ifs and 
buts”’ get one nowhere—that had the two Prats 
been playing, England’ would have found it 
much more difficult to win. Jean Prat, of course, 
belongs to the past now—alas !—but the presence 
of Maurice Prat in the French centre could have 
helped to seal one of the gaps through which 
Butterfield and Davies sped with the speed and 
power which so impressed South Africa in the 
summer of 1955. 

This weakness in mid-field really cost 
France the match. One has admittedly to 
except the agile covering and intelligent kicking 
of Bouquet, not to mention his clever combina- 
tion with his wing man Dupuy, whom he very 
nearly sent in for a try in the first half. There 
were also the untiring efforts of Dufau, who, 
however, had to operate at a grave disadvantage 
against Jeeps in the latter’s finest all-round 
form. Dufau, unlike Jeeps, did not have the 
support of backrow forwards comparable with 
Ashcroft, Robbins and Higgins. Nor was he 
served from the line-out as Jeeps was by such 
towering performers as Marques and Currie. 

Still, for all the general advantage of Eng- 
land in attack, the Frenchmen every now and 
then produced bursts of intense activity and 
speed which twice at least altered the 


It was soon after this that England obtained 
their third and very timely try through Evans, 
who completed perhaps the most telling effort 
made by his followers during the game. At 
9-5, however, the match still was neither lost 
nor won. Apart from the penalty decisions, 
which happily were not too numerous but 
offered each side two more chances to score goal 
points, a final effort by the French pack in 
support of Bouquet and Dupuy very nearly 
reached the English goal-line. Nothing either 
Robbins or Jeeps did in the match was of 
greater service to their side than the way in 
which they helped to clear a desperately dan- 
gerous situation. A French try scored as it 
would have been not far wide of the posts might 
well have been converted by a full-back of the 
calibre of Vennier and, instead of heading un- 
beaten for the championship, England would 
have suffered an unexpected and perhaps un- 
deserved defeat by 10 points to 9. 

May one add that all but the most in- 
veterate and unrelenting partisans were secretly 
delighted that no penalty goal settled the issue 
of so splendid a game—the most entertaining 
international Rugby match played so far this 
season. With both sides all out for open 
attack it was tantalising to speculate on what 
a great match it might have been with a dry 
ball. 
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ELTON HALL, HUNTINGDONSHIRE—II 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


THE SEAT OF SIR RICHARD PROBY, BT. 


An account is given of the history of the Proby family up to the time of the 
first Earl of Carysfort, who formed the first important collection of pictures 
at Elton and was a patron and friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


IR THOMAS PROBY, the first of his 
S family to live at Elton, moved into the 

Hall in March, 1666, having rebuilt the 
residential portion of the old courtyard house 
of the Sapcotes, though not the early Tudor 
chapel and gatehouse, which he preserved. 
But the Probys’ connection with Elton went 
back nearly 70 years earlier. In 1597 Peter 
Proby, Sir Thomas’s grandfather, was granted 
a Crown lease of the Elton watermills from 
Queen Elizabeth, whose seal is attached to 
the document. He also obtained a lease of 
the site and demesnes of the manor of Elton, 


which had formerly belonged to Ramsey 
Abbey. The lease had 40 years to run at the 


time of his death in 1625. 
Peter Proby, who was a native of Chester, 


made a successful career in the City, where 
he was a member of the Barber Surgeons’ 


and, later, of the Grocers’ Company. In 1586 
he was in the service of Secretary Walsingham 
and, after Walsingham’s death, of Sir Thomas 
Heneage; later, he was in the employment 
of the Cecils, who in 1596 sent him to his 
native city with instructions about the trans- 
port from Chester of reinforcements for 
Ireland. In 1616 he was made governor of 
the Irish Society, and the [Xing and the City 
Corporation sent him on a commission to 
Ulster to regulate the affairs of the colony 
and to present swords of state to the mayors 
of Londonderry and Coleraine. He thus 
anticipated an association of the family with 
Ireland that was to come about in the 18th 
century by marriage. In 1622 he became 
Lord Mayor of London and was knighted. In 
leasing the Elton mills he probably had no 
other idea than a good investment, but he 
further increased his family’s property in 
Huntingdonshire by obtaining a lease of the 
manor of Yaxley, south of Peterborough, 
which his son, Sir Heneage, purchased out- 
right in 1632. This remained in his descen- 
dants’ hands until 1920. 
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Sir Peter had also 
acquired the manor of 
Rans, near Amersham, 


and Sir Heneage Proby 
made his home there. The 
old manor house, bearing 
the Proby arms, still 
exists. Sir Heneage was 
M.P. for Amersham and 
Sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire, and when he died in 
1663 he was buried in 
Amersham Church in the 
Rans chapel. The execu- 
tors’ accounts show that 
“Mr. Marshal’’—Edward 
Marshall or his son, Joshua 

was paid £13 for the 
gravestone for him. Before 
Sir Heneage’s “death a 
marriage had been = ar- 
ranged between his son, 
Sir Thomas, and Frances 
Cotton, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cotton of Coning- 
ton and granddaughter of 
Sir Robert Cotton, the 
antiquary. As we saw in 
the first article, she 
brought her husband the 
manor of Elton, which her 
father had purchased be- 
fore the Civil War, and 
while the new building at 
Elton was going up they lived at Conington, 
which was conveniently close for frequent 
visits of inspection to be made. 

Sir Thomas Proby, who had received a 
baronetcy in 1662, led an active life as a 
country gentleman, representing Amersham 
and, later, the county of Huntingdon in 
Parliament, and busying himself about his 
estates. His account books reveal him as a 
methodical and conscientious landlord, 
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whether in planting, stocking and fencing his 
own grounds or in repairing his tenants’ 
houses and farm buildings. In 1684 his son, 
who is commemorated by a tablet with a 
touching inscription in the church, died of 
a fever at the age of 18, and of all Sir Thomas’s 
six children only a daughter survived him. 
A portrait of a man in military (perhaps — 
militia) uniform, which has been attributed 
to William Sheppard, is probably of him. His 
brother, John, who succeeded him at Elton 
in 1689, also left no son, and on his death in 
1710 the estate went to his cousin, William, 
grandson of the Lord Mayor’s youngest son, 
Emanuel. 

William Proby was a member of the 
East India Company and Governor of Fort ~ 
St. George, Madras. His portrait joined (or | 
re-joined) the collection as recently as 1930, © 
when it came to the notice of Mr. Granville — 
Proby and was bought by him. Neither — 
William nor his son, the second John Proby, , 
who succeeded him in 1739, appears to have )) 
left any mark on the house. The latter died || 
at Ipswich in 1760. A portrait of him in old © 
age (Fig. 8) is now recognised to be an early | 
Gainsborough painted during his Ipswich ~ 
period. This makes an amusing contrast with | 
the portrait of Lord Carysfort, painted in } 
Vandyck costume by Reynolds (Fig. 9), but | 
the likeness of son to father is unmistakable. — 

In 1750 Lord Carysfort, while still John 
Proby, married the Irish heiress, Elizabeth 
Allen, elder daughter of the second Viscount 
Allen and sister of the third Viscount, who 
had been killed in a street brawl in 1745. The 
Allens were descended from John Allen, the © 
master builder, who had settled in Dublin 
towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign + 
and acquired the Stillorgan estate on the - 
south side of the city. Stillorgan House, 
famous in the 18th century for the lavish 
hospitality dispensed by its tenant, Philip 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, FORMED ABOUT 1760. 


‘isdal, was built in William III’s reign by the 
naster-builder’s grandson, who was created 
i viscount for his services to the Hanoverian 
jause. In the Elton collection there are four 
large landscapes, ascribed to Dominique 
perres, of the house and park, the port of 
Dublin and the view of Dublin from Stillor- 
ran. Within two years of his marriage 
ohn Proby was created Baron Carysfort 
n the peerage of Ireland, taking his title 
tom an Allen property in County Wicklow. 
dis son, John Joshua, who succeeded him 
m 1772, was advanced to 
earldom in 1789, and in 
'301 was given a United 
Xingdom barony, enabling 
1m to sit in the House of 
-ords. In the previous arti- 
le we have seen how as a 
over of romantic architec- 
ure he transformed the 
vestern part of the house, 
:larging and castellating the 
Xestoration wing built by 
sir Thomas Proby. In the 
lrawing-room we see him as 
he patron and friend of 
sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The drawing-room was 
ormed in the medieval 
hapel, the building of which 
1ad been begun by Sir John 
»apcote and was completed 
»y his widow after his death 
mn 1501. It is uncertain what 
ise was made of it by Sir 
-homas Proby. The Bucks’ 
lrawing (circa 1730), repro- 
iuced last week, shows it with 
he east window blocked and, 


apparently, a chimney above the east gable. 
Bridges, in his History of Northamptonshire, 
gives a short account of Elton, presumably 
because part of the building stands in that 
county. Writing about 1720, he says: “In the 
old part of the house still remaining is this 
chapel, having on each side of the altar a 
nich for a statue of a large size. The ceiling 
and gallery are of old oak wainscot.” The 
transformation to a drawing-room (Fig. 3) 
may be dated about 1750-60 by the decora- 
tion of the ceiling and the chimney-piece, 


4.—THE DRAWING-ROOM ABOUT 1818, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
OCTAGON. A PAINTING BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM WELLS, R.N. 


THE WALL TREATMENT DATES FROM 1860 


which is now in the large dining-room. 
Although the first Baron did not succeed 
until 1760, he may have come to live at 
Elton soon after his marriage; he rather than 
his father is likely to have been the author of 
the alterations. The wide bay window (Fig. 1) 
in all probability assumed its present form 
then, as described last week, but the flight of 
stone steps leading up to it may have been 
added by the first Earl. To preserve the 
Gothic character of the exterior, windows 
with pointed arches were admitted. 

For the wall treatment 
and the great marble chim- 
ney-piece and overmantel the 
third Earl was responsible 
about 1860, but the 18th- 
century ceiling with its en- 
riched cornice and frieze was 
retained. A little picture 
painted by a Captain Wiliam 
Wells about 1818 shows with 
precision what the room was 
then like (Fig. 4). It had by 
that time become a library, 
lined with tall bookcases, but 
it seems to have been a 
favourite sitting-room, as we 
can see from the furniture 
and its occupants—the first 
Earl, his wife, and their four 
daughters. The Captain (who 
married one of the daughters) 
has delineated very accur- 
ately the chimney-piece 
which the third Earl moved 
to his new dining-room (Fig. 
7). In re-siting it he intro- 
duced a new marble surround 
to the fireplace and inserted 
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his cypher and coronet between the scrolls of the pediment. 
The still-life in the overmantel panel is by J. D. de Heem. 
Although the ceiling of the drawing-room is divided into: 
large geometrical compartments, there is a Rococo character 
about the scrollwork. This is also to be seen in the carving on) 
the little chimney-piece in the lower octagon room (Fig. 6), the} 
decoration of which can likewise be ascribed to the first Baron. }\ 
The two octagon rooms are at the west end of the chapel build= 
ing, the lower one leading into the vaulted undercroft where the 
present chapel is. Seen in the looking-glass of the overmantel is 
Millais’s charming painting of his daughter, Effie, known as The 
Minuet. Effie (afterwards Mrs. James) also sat, in the high box: | 
pew, for the well-known pair of pictures in the Guildhall gallery, | 
My First Sermon and My Second Sermon. The upper octagon” 
room (Fig. 2) forms an antechamber to the drawing-room. A 
medallion of painted glass in the head of the window displays” 
the Proby coat-of-arms and a coronet together with the date” 
1783. It was probably then that the room received its Gothic, 
treatment, for which John Carter may have been responsible. 
We saw I ist week that he was being consulted by Lord Carysfort™ 
in 1791, and making designs for a Gothic cloister. Clustered= | 
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5.—KITTY FISHER, BY REYNOLDS, AND A FRENCH CABINET 
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7.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE LARGE DINING-ROOM, 
FORMERLY IN THE DRAWING-ROOM (circa 1760). 
The still-life is by J. D, de Heem 


columns in each of the angles have four-centred arches connect- | 
ing them and there are glazed cases with pretty Gothic tracery. 
The white marble fireplace was substituted for an earlier one by ~ 
the fourth Earl (1868-72). 3 
The first Earl was a man of many parts, cultured and ~ 
scholarly, not only interested in art, literature and architecture © 
but an amateur performer in all three fields. A wise tolerance ~ 
and humanity made him a liberal in politics before that word 7 
was applied to a party. As early as 1780 he was advocating ~ 
measures of Parliamentary reform. As M.P. for Stamford, 
which he represented until he was able to sit in the House of © 
Lords, he supported Wilberforce in his efforts for the abolition 
of the slave trade and he pressed the claims of the Irish Roman 
Catholics to be allowed the same privileges as Protestants. In ~ 
1800 he was appointed ambassador at Berlin, and the following — 
year went on a special mission to St. Petersburg. In the Ministry 
of All the Talents (1806-07) he held offices under Lord Grenville, 
whose sister, Elizabeth, he had married as his second wife. Her 
eldest brother, the Marquess of Buckingham, was the owner of 
Stowe, where the Carysforts stayed in 1809 for the coming-of- 
6.—EFFIE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. CHIMNEY-PIECE IN age celebrations of his younger son; a grand féte at Stowe is 
THE LOWER OCTAGON ROOM WITH MILLAIS’S PAINTING, THE commemorated by a sketch at Elton. They also visited Lord 
MINUET, REFLECTED IN THE MIRROR Grenville at Dropmore (de scriBedin thesebareatiet October), and 
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*’y were on especially intimate 
#ms with the second brother, 
“homas, creator of the Grenville 
brary, now in the British 
duseum, who was a frequent 
‘itor at Elton. In the staircase 
ll there is a bust of Lord 
enville. There are also por- 
‘Bits of him and his father, the 
‘frlier Prime Minister. Through 
IS wife Lord Carysfort was 
fought into close relations with 
‘a@amily that shared his tastes in 
erature and the arts. 

| In the course of his 56 
pars’ ownership of Elton the 
qst Earl formed a large collec- 
bn of pictures. He was collect- 
: right up to the time of his 
feath, when he had on order 
fom Hayter a great historical 
Hece, of a iced then admired, 
pth we title Circassian Women 
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W nditti. This he did not live 

see. The greater part of his 

Mllection was sold in 1828. 

Wthough, as in all collections 
the time, there were several 

Hans that turned out to be 

ese, it contained such note 

& things as a Rembrandt self-portrait, 
oussin’s Triumph of David, now at Dulwich, 
Ivo fine Watteaus, a Gainsborough lands- 
hpe, besides 12 pictures by Rey nolds, all but 
nree of which are still at Elton and, with one 
Pgerent addition, hang together in the 
awing-room. 

j In the preface to the Catalogue of the 
ictures of Elton Hall (1924) the late Mr. 
ranville Proby wrote of the Reynolds 
roup: “This great series of Reynolds’s por- 
aits, though hardly equal in excellence to 
1e splendid assemblage of masterpieces at 
ilthorp, is not easily ‘rivalled in any other 

hmily collection. It derives unusual interest 

rom the fact that it covers the whole of the 
ctive period of Sir Joshua’s career.’’ The 
jarliest, a portrait of Major Thomas Proby, 
ne of the first Earl’s uncles, must have been 
egun before 1756, when he was killed at 
ficonderoga. In 1757 Lord Carysfort, the 
ist Earl's father, commissioned from 
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10.—MASTER AND MISS PROBY. 


CHILDREN, PAINTED IN 1765. 


8.—JOHN PROBY, 
HIS IPSWICH PERIOD. 


COUNT RY EIR EF EBRU AR Y. 92.8. 


Reynolds a portrait of Archibald Bower, the 
renegade Jesuit, author of the History of the 
Popes. His own portrait (Fig. 9) was painted 
in 1765, and in the same year his brother, 
Charles, a captain in the Navy, sat to 
Reynolds, and the attractive Master and 
Miss Proby (the first Earl as a boy and his 
sister, Elizabeth) was also commissioned 
(Fig. 10). The first Earl continued the series. 
Sir Joshua visited Elton in 1773 and fre- 
quently dined with his patron in London. 
He painted Lord Carysfort twice. The por- 
trait at Elton (Fig. 11) appears to be the 
later one, for it shows the sitter wearing the 
Order of St. Patrick which he received in 
1784. His first wife, Elizabeth Osborne, was 
also painted by Reynolds. She subsequently 
sat to Romney. Later, the first Earl and his 
second wife were painted by Hoppner. 

In addition to the family portraits by 
Reynolds, his Laughing Girl, The Snake in 
the Grass (now in the Tate), The Strawberry 


THE FIRST EARL OF CARYSFORT AND HIS SISTER AS 
(Right) 11—THE FIRST EARL, WEARING THE ORDER AND 


RIBBON OF ST. PATRICK. BOTH PAINTINGS ARE BY REYNOLDS 
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FATHER OF LORD CARYSFORT, PAINTED BY GAINSBOROUGH DURING 
(Right) 9—_JOHN, LORD CARYSFORT, PAINTED BY REYNOLDS IN 1765 


Girl (in the Lansdowne Collection) and Mrs. 
Hartley as a Bacchante (also in the Tate) were 
all commissioned or bought from the artist. 
The Snake in the Grass, sold in 1828, was 
replaced by another version bought in 1909. 
It is seen in Fig. 3 on the left of the chimney- 
piece. But most delightful of all is the little 
Kitty Fisher (Fig. 5), at present in the 
exhibition of portraits at Burlington House. 
Celebrated for her charms, beauty and 
intelligence, she was painted several times by 
Reynolds; she died in 1767, it was said, 
“a victim to cosmetics.’”’ This portrait, the 
last one of her and left unfinished, was bought 
by Lord Carysfort in 1796. After his dean 
when the Ladies Charlotte and Fanny Proby 
lived at Elton, Kitty for reasons of propri- 
ety was relegated to the housekeeper’s room. 

The silk damask panels on which the 
pictures hang and the pilaster-strips of 
stucco ornament were introduced by the 
third Earl, and the rich ensemble was com- 
pleted by the acquisition of 
French furniture. Flanking the 
fireplace there is a pair of 
Louis XIV Boule cabinets; these 
belonged to the third Earl of 
Dorset, who was ambassador in 
Paris just before the Revolution. 
A Louis XVI suite—settee, eight 
armchairs and _ firescreen—are 
covered with Beauvais tapestry 
of AXsop’s Fables from designs 
by Oudry. Below the portrait of 
Kitty Fisher there is an elegant 
little cabinet in the style of 
Weisweiler with a falling front 
painted with the story of Venus 
and Mars (Fig. 5). Some of the 
pieces, like the pair of candelabra 
carried by figures on pedestals 
flanking the bay window, are in 
the revived French taste of the 
’60s and ’70s. These are by 
Dasson, as is a parquetried com- 
mode with ormolu mounts (right 
of Fig. 3). On the end wall is one 
of the finest of the Italian pic- 
tures, The Virgin of Mercy, by a 
close follower of Signorelli. But 
an account of the later collection 
of pictures assembled by the fifth 
Earl must be left until next week. 

(To be continued) 
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NROM 1806 to 1858 the country now known 
as the South Dorset Hunt was a part of the 


immense domain over which the famous 
Mr. James John Farquharson ruled, hunting it 
at his own expense. This was an area now 


covered by no fewer than six packs of hounds 


whose territories, altogether or in part, lie 
within its bounds—the Cattistock, the Black- 
more Vale, the South Dorset, the Portman, the 


Seavington and the South and West Wilts. 
Controversy will always rage as to the 


rights and wrongs of the events of Mr, Farqu- 
harson’s retirement at the time of the last 


phases of the Indian Mutiny, and their examina- 
tion has no place here. Suffice it to say that, for 
years previously, discontent had been 
expressed over the fact that, in the opinion of 
some, it was not possible for him to hunt this 
vast area properly. It is all ancient history now, 


some 


LIFTING HOUNDS ON THE PLOUGH: 


and I refer to it only because from this con- 
troversy arose the hunt which is the subject of 
this article, 

It was at the Annual Sheep Sale 
“Letting at Higher Waterston in the summer 
of 1857—as recorded by Mr. A. H. Higginson 
in his excellent biogr raphy of Mr. Farquharson— 
that the old ‘‘Squire’”’ then in his seventies, 
announced to a concerned southern Dorset 
gathering that “with this season I close my 
career with the foxhounds.”’ ; 

In 1858, accordingly, he sold his hounds and 
horses at the Eastbury Iennels, a sale which 
drew prospective hound buyers from all over the 
country. One of the largest purchasers was Mr. 
Charles Radclytte, of Hyde, a few miles east of 
Dorchester. At the time he let it be known that 
he had purchased the hounds only to keep the 
cadre of a pack together until the new dis- 
tribution of the country was settled. It was not 
until 1860 that this matter was finally decided 
and the various packs were formed as estab- 
lished to-day. Mr. Radclyffe became the first 
Master of the South Dorset. The white collar, 
always worn by Mr. Farquharson, was passed on 
to his friend, the South Dorset’s first Master ; 
and is still worn by the hunt. 

Mr. Radclyffe hunted the newly formed 
country for 22 seasons until his death in 
1882, when he was succeeded by his son, 


and 


THE SOUTH DORSET NEAR DORCHES 
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150 YEARS OF THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT 


By LIONEL DAWSON 


Mr. I. Radclyffe. In 1886 Sir Elliott Lees, who 
bought the hounds, hunted them for one season 
and presented the pack to the country. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh Frampton — another Dorset 
squire—followed for seven seasons. ‘The kennels 
were moved to Sturminster Marshall by Sir 
Elliott, having been at Hyde until then. When 
Mr, Frampton took over, however, they were 
moved to Bere Regis, where Mrs. Drax, of Char- 
borough, had built kennels and where they have 
since remained, 

In 1895 came Mr. J. Ashton Radcliffe from 
Yorkshire (no connection of the first Master) 
and thus began the best-known mastership of 
the hunt. He was a harrier man and came to the 
South Dorset on hearing by chance that the 
country was vacant. After a visit of recon- 
naissance he decided to “give it a trial for a 
season or two.”’ He was to remain for 26 seasons 


TER 


—the longest mastership of the South Dorset to 
date. He was a heavy man, known affection- 
ately as Jorrocks, and he kept a great many 
horses at his Tolpuddle home; indeed, he was 
said never to know how many he did have. It 
was a golden period of happy relationships and 
good sport, lasting through the first World War 
and remaining a tradition to-day. 

Other masters have been Lt.-Col. R. Gordon 
(eight seasons), Lt.-Col. F. Sutton (seven) and, 
in 1935, Captain and Mrs. Wellesley Wesley, 
who carried on until 1943, when the famous 
American sportsman, Mr. A. H. Higginson, who 
had retired from the mastership of the next-door 
Cattistock in 1939, emerged from retirement 
and, in company with another veteran fox- 
hunter, Mr. H. B. Debenham, the Hunt Secre- 
tary since 1926, saw the hunt through the 
later years of the war. This was a fine gesture by 
two veterans of the chase. Mr. Debenham died 
recently, to the universal grief of the country, 
but Mr. Higginson, now also an octogenarian, is 
still happily with us. 

In 1946 Colonel M, F. Radclyffe, grandson 
of the first Master, became Acting Master for a 
committee and governed the country for three 
seasons. He had as his huntsman Will Maiden, 
whose father had served Mr. Ashton Radcliffe. 
In 1949 came tragedy, when Lt.-Col. R. St. 
Barbe Emmott, who had recently settled in 
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West Stafford, outside Dorchester, took over 
Master. He was killed in an accident when ridi 
home from cub-hunting. His widow gallantl))| 
stepped into the breach for the remainder of th); 
season, until Colonel Sir John Lees, son of Si 
Elliott, joined Mr. E. J. Tory, a local farmer, 
in the acting mastership for the committee. Th: 
present Master, Major Robert Peel, succeeded ij) 
1952. This is his last season and the next wil) 
see him in joint command of the neighbouriny 


Q; 
after retiring from the joint mastership of the 
hounds last year, will return to support Majo® | 
Peel in his new country. : 

The South Dorset hounds to-day are 


demanding a lighter and more active type oF 
hound than the older “ Belvoir” pattern anc 
finding it in an infusion of Welsh strain. This)} 
was brought to the South Dorset by Captain] 
Wellesley Wesley, who had mastered the Brecon, 
for a season. When Mr. Higginson came to the 
rescue, he came as a firm believer in this schoo! 
of thought, having put his precepts into practice 
in the Cattistock with good results at a time) 
when feeling ran high in many parts against the 
Welshmen. When Colonel Radclyffe took over, , 
Sir Peter Farquhar, whose thoughts were similar, 
assisted him with the hound breeding. Such w 
the pack which Major Peel found and which he 
has continued upon the same lines. The spo 
which they show is proof of their merit. 

The South Dorset country is open and un 
dulating, with mixed and arable farms. It is 
some 25 miles from north to south and 15 mile 
east to west, with a small vale country in its 
north-west corner round Duntish. The River 
Stour divides it from the Portman to the north 
and the Cerne Abbas-Dorchester old road from’ 
the Cattistock to the west, the sea is on its south=9 
ern border and the eastern extremity round. 
Poole is not hunted. The heathland in the east,” 
which used to be a feature of the country, is” 
now, what with military establishments and 
Forestry Commission operations, almost un-— 
huntable. The new atomic station to be built) 
round Winfrith will drive another nail into its 
coffin. 

Apart from this and the growth of Poole, 
Dorset, as a county, is still comparatively — 
unchanged from the days of Mr. Farquharson, — 
Despite the railways and the multiplicity of) 
the roads, it retains to a greater extent than 
most other counties the remoteness and open 
expanses which he knew, interspersed with 
sufficient woodland and gorse coverts to suit the 
foxes. Much more has been ploughed up since 
the war and wire is a problem here as elsewhere 
and dealt with as it is dealt with elsewhere with | 
jumping-places and organised attention. The 
meet after which the accompanying photograph 
was taken was on the Came property of the ~ 
Portarlington family, on a bright bad-scenting 
day during which, nevertheless, a leash of foxes 
was added to the score. 

The golf-links where hounds met look down — 
over Portland’ Harbour and Weymouth Bay, 
whence the Grand Fleet sailed for the northern” 
mists in August, 1914. On the Sunday after- 
noon before they left, many of the great sailors” 
whose names were to become history relaxed 
upon these links, and the first fox of the day 
came from the gorse into which I saw perhaps 
the greatest of them all, Admiral Beatty, “in ~ 
sponge-bag trousers creased down the sides as © 
was his conceit,’’ foozle his tee-shot. He would — 
have thought a fox going away well worth a 
lost ball. 

Next season, Lt.-Col. Dennis Worrall, 
late of the Dorset Regiment, and Mrs. Worrall 
will take over the joint mastership with the — 
former hunting hounds. The South Dorset is a 
country which might well be described in the — 
words of President Lincoln, used in another 
connection, as being “of the people, by the — 
people and for the people.’’ Its dwellers have a~ 
great pride in their hounds, the farmers 
especially being strong supporters. Colonel | 
Worrall himself is one of them and will start 
his reign accordingly under happy auspices. 


UCH has been written on the subject of 
stamps and marks used for gold, silver 
and pewter, but little has been done in 
jhis way for the verification stamps or seals used, 
{ver many centuries, for marking weights and 
‘heasures for use in trade after testing. This is 
;matter for regret, for such stamps, Somme 
1istakenly described as excise marks, have a 
fistory perhaps even more ancient than that of 
Id, silver and pewter marks. Certainly, they 
ave played a more interesting part in the 
History of communal and municipal life in this 
Puntry, for they mark the various stages of 
ogress and give direct proof of ancient rights, 
ivileges and civic dignities that have been 
reasured and maintained throughout the 
snturies 

This being a subject of which, unfortu- 
itely, little is known outside a very limited 
rele, it is necessary to make some reference to 
pe stamps which are in use to-day. It is strange 
at so little attention is paid to these stamps, 
)nsidering that so much depends upon them in 
ye trade and commerce not only of this country 
ut of the whole world. When one is shopping, 
} one cares to turn over the shopkeeper’s 
eights, or to examine his measures or scales, it 
pll be seen that each carries a lead plug on 
hich has been impressed a stamp indicating 
) at the weight, measure or scale has been tested 
md found correct. In the case of glass and 


eluded in the 
Hamp is a number identitying the inspector 
sponsible for the test. Except in the case of 
Jnall weights and measures generally, a date 
ark will also be seen alongside the stamp, the 
jumbers for the month running from 1] to 12. 
Jodern stamps are mostly of the cutting type, 
quit older stamps were invariably die-sunk, 
iving an embossed impression. 

Stamps now in use follow an official pattern, 
rescribed by the Weights and Measures Act, 
378, which includes a crown, the Royal Cipher 
yd the inspector’s number. The fitting of lead 
jlugs is now a general requirement, but this was 
tt always so and most of the old impressions 
ill be found stamped on the metal (generally 
he face) of brass weights and on the sides or lips 
{ measures. 

The present uniformity in design, although 
rescribed by the Act, was not completely 
{tained until quite recently, for many authori- 
jes persisted in retaining the privilege of using 
amps of ancient local design. The last of these 
) remain in use, although an official number 
jad been issued to replace it, was that for the 
ity of Exeter. The Board of Trade Report for 
882 states that there had been nearly 700 
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VEN OLD LOCAL WEIGHT-STAMPS, AND A MODERN ONE. 
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By L. C. PORTER 


different designs of 
stamps in use and lists 
232 authorities who had 
adopted the uniform 
design and 65 authori- 
ties who retained their 
old stamps. The report 
gives a drawing of each 
of the old designs, some 
of which w eremade up of 
the name or initials of 
the authority (with 
or without the crown), 
while quite a number 
were made up of some 
symbol obviously hav- 
ing some local connec- 
tion and most probably 
taken from the arms 
of the local authorities 
concerned. 

It is interesting to 
note that local authori- 
ties are now reverting 
to such old designs for a 
special purpose.  Per- 
sonal weighing machines 
do not come within 
the provisions of the 
Weights and Measures 
Acts, but to provide 
some protection certain 
local authorities have 
obtained local powers 
to test and stamp these 
weighing machines. As 


AN 


official stamps cannot and “G.IV”; 
be used for this pur-  [Perby. 
pose, special stamps : 


have been adopted incorporating some symbol 
of local significance. 

The changing pattern of local government 
throughout the many centuries makes it 
extremely difficult to carry out an effective 
survey of old weights and measures and their 
stamps. Even in the list in the 1882 report there 
appear many local authorities who no longer 
exist to-day. Except for that report and the 
pages of The Monthly Review (the official journal 
of the Institute of Weights and Measures 
Administration), there are no other authentic 
sources of information readily available on this 
subject. The designs of the earliest stamps are 
shrouded in antiquity and it is necessary to 
examine ancient records and laws (particularly 
local laws) relating to weights and measures to 
find proof that such stamps did exist as early 
as the 11th century, at least. 

The first important ordinance on weights 
and measures in England was that of Edgar 
(959-975) wherein he laid down: “‘and let one 


(Top row, left to right) 


lorwich, Oswestry, Congleton, Bradford. (Bottom row) Dover, Exeter, Arundel, modern 
official stamp 
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EKIGHT-STAMPS DOWN THE CENTURIES 


OLD 1-POUND 
PERIODS. The earliest is the crown and “Derby”; next, the crown 
then the crown and “V.R.145,” the official number for 
The stars show that at some time the weight was rejected 
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WEIGHT, WITH STAMPS OF THREE 


measure and one weight pass, such as is observed 
at London and Winchester.’’ Following the 
Norman Conquest, William I at his coronation 
in 1066, confirmed that “Concerning Measures 
and Weights, they shall have throughout the 
whole kingdom, Measures and Weights most 
trustw orthy and duly certified, just exactly as 
the good predecessors have appointed.” This 
was again confirmed in one of the articles of 
Magna Carta, and succeeding monarchs followed 
the example thus set. 

None of the standards provided by royal 
decree before Henry VII now exists, so it is not 
surprising that all the ordinary everyday weights 
and measures of that period should also have 
disappeared, leaving no clue whatsoever as to 
stamps or their design. On the other hand, there 
is ample proof that stamps were used for this 
purpose, and there is proof that those appointed 
to exercise the right to test and stamp weights 
and measures, in some instances, used that 
privilege for unethical purposes. Some created 
closed markets by refusing or rejecting weights 
and measures belonging to outside traders, and 
others misused their powers to increase the 
income from stamping and testing. 

In very early times the trade of the country 
was essentially parochial or municipal in 
character and it was only natural that control of 
weights and measures should be a matter of 
local activity. In fact it was, in the majority of 
cases, as clerks of the markets, that the powers 
were exercised by the principal citizens of the 
ancient boroughs or other privileged parties. To 
leave it at that would be to over-simplify the 
very complicated picture of local government at 
that period. 

There were many lords of the manor 
who exercised those rights, and even in 1880 
one of the largest and most ancient con- 
tinued to exercise such powers—the Manor of 


Jakefield, which included the whole or large 
portions of the Boroughs of Huddersfield, 


Wakefield, Halifax and Dewsbury, and other 
extensive parishes in Yorkshire. Mention must 
also be made of Oxford and Cambridge where, 
for many centuries until 1865 and 1861 respec- 
tively, the University officials were clerks of the 
markets, and of Fraserburgh where, 1n 1881, the 
Dean of the Guild, appointed by the Superior 
or Hereditary Provost (Lord Saltoun), still 
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attended the adjustment of local weights and 
measures. 

If we turn to the ancient records of the City 
of Norwich, we find a veritable mine of infor- 
mation as to early local government and ample 
evidence of ancient rights and their enforcement. 
By the 18th century the city was already 
organised into twelve police districts, each with 
its own sessions in the Tolhouse, but at all the 
sessions the four city bailiffs, in conjunction, 
presided, and all fines or “‘amercements’’ were 
paid into the common city chest. The Royal 
Charters of the medieval towns constituted the 
official right by which citizens claimed to exer- 
cise their liberties, but, as municipal administra- 
tion became more complex, the townsmen began 
to compile, for their own use and guidance, a 
body of customs approved by themselves which 
were set down in the “‘Custumal.’”’? The Norwich 
“Custumal’’ or ‘‘Book of Customs’ was _ re- 
discovered in the 1890s; chapter 33 contains a 
passage to the effect that “Likewise with the 
assay of wine and ale, to be made by the bailiffs, 
all measures shall be first examined by the 
standard of the Lord King and stamped with 
the city stamp in the view of one of the chief 
bailiffs and the stamp shall never be delivered 
to any sergeant save in the presence of their 
masters, the bailiffs.’’ Similarly, in chapter 34, 
there is a passage: ‘All ells and weights used 
in the city by merchants shall be examined 
three or four times a year according to the will 
of the bailiffs and shall be stamped with certain 
seals provided for the purpose.”’ An abstract 
from the City Assembly Koll (August 6, 1456) 
states; “It was agreed that the stamp with 
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LESSONS FROM MOTOR-CYCLES 3,5. :ason creso 


might be thought that there was little 
rese mblance between the modern motor-car 
and a motor-cycle, and that the perform- 
ances achieved by motor-cycles prove that 
there is little value in streamlining. But pre- 
war experiments proved that an efficient body 
shape enabled more petrol to be used for 
propulsion rather than waste being caused in 
forcing a square car through very resistant air. 
Readers who keep abreast of: motor-cycle develop- 
ments will have noticed that during the last few 
years there has been a gradual trend—started on 
racing motor-cycles—towards enclosing first the 
rider, and then the complete machine, Although 
this trend towards enclosure was started in the 
interests of high-speed performance, it is now 
spreading to normal everyday machines. 

The experiences of motor-cyclists prove 
once again the great value of ‘streamlining, 
Owners of these new enclosed motor-cycles have 
quickly found that it is necessary to modify 
their normal riding technique. Because of the 
greatly reduced air resistance the brakes have 
to be applied much earlier than with a normal 
machine, which is in itself proof of the benefit 

be derived from reducing the effect of air 
resistance. Motorists will have noticed how 
rapidly a car slows down as soon as_ the 
throttle is closed. With a fully aerodynamic 
body the car will continue at its speed for con- 
siderably farther. It is wrong to assume, as do 
many motorists, that streamlining is only of 
benefit for racing or sports cars. The smooth- 
ness of the air flow and lack of resistance with a 
well streamlined body will allow the desired 
speed to be obtained with a smaller and more 
economical engine. 

The example being set by the many manu- 
facturers of ultra-small economy cars, all of 
which are fitted with clean and smooth body- 
work, is one that might well be followed by other 
manufacturers. I see no reason why, with careful 


design, a streamlined car should lack either 
passenger or luggage space every bit as good 


as those of the present normal car. 


Inadequate Bumpers 
It is high time that a new word was 
devised to describe what are at present called 
bumpers. On the average car the modern 
bumper gives little protection. If the bumper 
itself is made strong and rigid enough, it is 
almost certain that the brackets attaching it to 
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which measures shall be sealed shall henceforth 
remain in the keeping of the Mayor by virtue of 
his office as Clerk of the Market savings always 
to the office of Sheriffs of the City which of right 
belongs thereto.” 

What form or design the Norwich stamps 
took in those early days is not known, but the 
oldest Norwich stamp now recorded took the 
form of a representation of the famous Norwich 
Castle. As the castle itself dates back to very 
early days, it is more than possible that the 
stamps used in the 13th and 14th centuries, and 
perhaps even before, were based on the same 
design, although the stamp has no resemblance 
to the actual building. 

It has just been brought to light, from an 
old oil painting in Cambridge University, that 
the stamp used by the taxors for assizing the 
weights and measures of the town was made up 
of the initials of the senior taxors 

What happened in Norwich cannot be taken 
as being truly representative of other ancient 
boroughs, but it can be taken as indicative of 
the general pattern. Much of the fascination of 
the history of English local government is the 
variety of the pattern, changing from area to 
area more often than not as a result of local 
determination to exercise local rights. 

The first use of the Royal Cipher in local 
government stamps is lost in antiquity and any 
reference that gan be found can only with much 
reservation be described as the earliest. In 
Charles Leadbetter’s book, The Royal Gauger or 
Gauging made Easy, 2nd edition, 1748, there is 
what may well be the earliest known reference 
at the present time. Chapter IV sets out in full 


the car will bend, often enough to allow the 
end of the bumper to damage the coachwork, 
which it is meant to protect. If, on the other 
hand, the brackets are made strong enough, the 
force of a serious blow will be transmitted to 
the main structure of the car, which could have 
very serious and expensive results. It has to be 
faced that on most cars the bumper is little 
more than a styling feature, and an excuse to 
display more chromium. The matter is made 
worse because so much of the chromium in use 
is unworthy of the name, as it tarnishes rapidly. 
The average bumper is capable of absorbing a 
gentle nudge of the type likely to be exchanged 
between cars when parking, but would suffer 
considerably if both cars were really moving. 

It is possible that the use of metal for 
bumpers is outdated. With the great advances 
being made in plastic materials it might be 
possible to use them as bumpers. As they are to 
some extent resilient, one of the disadvantages 
with the present type would be eradicated. In 
addition, colour can be inserted during the 
manufacturing process to match any colour 
scheme, This latter point would obviate the 
worry of trying to keep chromium plating in a 
presentable condition, In the case of all cars 
other than those driven and maintained by 
chauffeurs, there is little doubt that it is only 
fashion which causes motorists to tolerate 
chromium as an ornament, and it may not be 
many years before matching plastics replace it. 

The increasing popularity of electric bed- 
warmers was bound to suggest to someone that 
a similar device would be useful for comfort- 


loving motorists. I£lectric heating pads are 
now available for use on the driver’s and 


passengers’ seats. The part of the pad which 
covers the heating elements is placed on the 
seat; the rest of it can be put over the back of 
the seat, to keep it in place. The makers claim 
that the heating pad consumes no more electric 
current than a parking light, and it can be run 
off either a 6- or 12-velt car battery. A length of 
wire is provided to allow the pad to be plugged 
into any convenient socket fitted to the car. 


BECOMING AN EXPERT 
ee submitting to the test of the Institute of 
Advanced Motorists, and listening to the com- 
ments of others who have also passed it, I have 
come to the conclusion that nearly all successful 
applicants gained their standard of © skill 
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an excise law of 1700 which instructed maye 
and chief officers of local authorities to caus” 
from time to time, all ale-quarts and ale-pi 
to be tested and “‘shall cause them to be plai 
marked with W.I. in capitals and a Croy 
testifying that such Quarts and Pints have bec 
measured and adjusted with the Standar 
which Stamps or Marks the mayor or chi 
officer is to provide.”’ To an asterisk plac 
against the ‘““W.R.” there is a footnote whi 
reads “This was in King William's Reign."’ — 
is probable this enactment of 1700 did no mo 
than re-enact or replace provisions, includit 
stamping with the Royal Cipher and Crow) 
which had been in force in earlier reigns. 4 

The absence of any reference herein 


founders’ marks, guild marks and pewterel 
marks is deliberate. While certain of th, 


marks had some authority to legalise weigh) 
and measures for use in trade, they form as 
ject on their own which has already bee 
covered by a number of authorities. 
It is hoped that in the near future son) 
research will be undertaken in this interestir 
subject and that a comprehensive list, as far} 
is possible, will be compiled. This will requi 
examination of many old records of ancié 
boroughs, manors and courts leet, but this wor 
should be rewarding, for it will be a study of om 
of the most important links between the powel, 
possessed by old local authorities and the exe 
cise of those powers for the benefit of the peop 
of that time. It will also form a link between th) 
efforts of the rulers of the past to bring som 
uniformity in weights and measures through th) 
agency of local bodies. | 


through experience and nothing else. Onl 
recently I was deploring the lack of an advan 
driving school in this country with Stirli 
Moss, and we wondered why nothing had eve) 
been done on such lines. We were forced to th 
sad conclusion that nearly all motorists prol 
ably think they are skilful enough with 
further instruction, while there was the furt 
problem that obtaining suitable instruct 
would be almost impossible. A driver fit to tak” 
on the task of turning the average motoris)) 
into an expert would himself have to be a mas 
driver, and his time would, no doubt, be full 
occupied already. One cannot help feeling thé 
the formation of a truly advanced drivin 
school is something which must come, and th 
sooner the better. It seems all wrong that year) 
have to be wasted learning by experience 
rather than from the experience of others. 


Police School Methods ag 


| 
I have had some benefit from studying th 

methods used by the Metropolitan Po ic 
Driving School, and from using their skid-pal 
before one or two Monte Carlo Rallies, and 
feel it is a great pity that there are probabli 
insurmountable difficulties which prevent civi 
lian motorists from being allowed to take ¢ 
course at this school. There is little doubt tha’ 
there are few accidents which are not avoidable 
and that a higher level of skill among al 
motorists would help to reduce the presen 
high rate of accidents. Some accidents rey 
undoubtedly made more serious by the peopl 
involved having little knowledge of how 
control their car once the emergency has begun) 
This is partly because of the common belie!) 
that the only correct action to take in an emer 
gency is to apply the brakes hard. This is m 
often true. ‘There are numberless cases whe 
the correct action would be to give full throttle’ 
and swerve quickly. For example, a ¢ 
emerges from a side road, at such a moment 
and such a speed that it is bound to hit om 
somewhere on the side, if one’s own speed if 
kept constant. There are two courses of action 
open to one—not just frenzied application of 
the brakes. <A skilled driver should know 
almost instinctively whether his brakes at 
powerful enough to let the other driver cross 
his bows. If not, instant opening out may we 
enable him to slip through, or at least avoid 
car's being hit directly on the driver’s door. 


bird-song there can be no better prepara- 

tion than a visit to the Continent. After a 
tay of some weeks in southern France, I can 
ruthfully say that we heard nothing more 
musical than the chatter of a magpie, and that, 
xcept for a finch or bunting flitting among the 
yare vine-stocks, we saw few birds beyond an 
yxccasional migratory flock wheeling in the sky 
m their way to and from the Camargue. Only in 
sibraltar, homeward bound, were our ears 
‘efreshed by the gentle ripple of warblers coming 
‘(rom the hillside bushes beside our window. 
ow, oh joy, we are back among “the babbling 
‘ossips of the air,’’ and never, in this month of 
‘ebruary, have they sung better. Their un- 
juenched singing is a pleasure renewed each 
norning and pursued all day; nor is it confined 
o the country. When this week I visited a 
1ouse in a London square, a blackbird on a bough 
vas improvising so beautifully that I regretted 
he answering of the door-bell which cut me off 
rom the end of his song. 

To drive, as we did recently, into Kent on 
.mild morning, first under the North Downs and 
hen up on the Pilgrims’ Way, was to relish 
new the differences between the English and 
french landscape. One missed the sense of rich 
space and distance, the unsullied limitless light 
voured down as from a golden bowl on the fer- 
ile earth. Here instead it was a silver light fall- 
ng on an intricate pattern made up in the fore- 
‘round of church and inn, oast-house, village 
‘reen and new housing estate, all against the 
arger design of meadow, ploughland and copse, 
wrchard and hop-garden. 

In the little market town of Westerham we 
-ame across a link between it and the proud city 
f Montpellier. For in the vicarage of Wester- 
vam was born General James Wolfe, and in the 
jeasant, gabled house by the roadside, now 
alled Quebec House, he spent his boyhood. It 


| NOR the proper enjoyment of our English 


HEN one was young one was apt to be 
set Latin verses on the return of spring, 
and a very pleasant topic it was—not so 
nuch for its own sake as because one retained 
n one’s mind fragments of previous copies, and 
he beloved Gradus was full of useful little tips 
»n the same subject. Verses are no more, but 
still like to hail spring in prose. These words 
vill appear on the last of February and the 
norrow is the first of March, St. David’s Day, 
vhich, come snow, come blizzards, I insist on 
‘egarding as the first day of golfing spring. In 
ld days it was as nearly as might be the day on 
vhich I repaired to Worlington to play for the 
Society against Cambridge, and after a hasty 
ea there was still light ‘to play the form of 
ne-club golf peculiar to that noble course. 
_ wrote about it so often that a kind correspon- 
ent would send me, perhaps sarcastically, 
. postcard: “Isn’t it time for an article about 
olf after tea?’’ That, however, was more than 
~wenty years ago and I think the subject has 
‘ome round full circle. 
era 

If ever I feel unhappy about not being able 
0 play golf any more, this is the bitter time. 
ooking at an ancient diary I find a day at the 
ad of February when I played a 36-hole single 
_nd then another 14 holes after that; but as 
rule it was March before these delights began, 
nd I love best in memory not the first game but 
he first practice after tea. Harry Vardon once 
vrote that it was a good plan to practise putting 
a the dusk, since the player could not see the 
lopes and borrows with too meticulous an eye 
nd banged the ballin accordingly. I feel, prob- 
‘bly without justification, that in the fairy time, 
ith the dusk coming on and the lights begin- 
ing to shine in the windows, I could drive with 
iore of that ‘‘ young insolent fearlessness”’ than 
tany other time. The links were empty too and 
me could wander away down lovely secret 
alleys in rapturous solitude. To-day one is not 
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looked a more cheerful if less splendid home than 
the great Renaissance hotel belonging to the 
Montcalm family hidden in a narrow street of 
Montpellier. But the young, victorious, carroty- 
haired soldier from Kent and the middle- aged 
Marquis de Montcalm de Saint-Véran both 
perished on the far-off Heights of Abraham. 
* oe Ok 
HERE is no need to search for links with 
our French neighbour in this Kentish corner 
of England, and the next one we met that morn- 
ing was far less tragical than the fight for 
Canada. Otford, under the North Downs, was 
the meeting-place of the knights when they set 
out for the Field of the Cloth of Gold near Calais, 
and it is not difficult to fancy that splendid 
cavalcade wending its way along the road to the 
coast, so richly caparisoned that its magnificence 
is the only part of the whole affair that is clearly 
noted in our history books. At Otford was the 
great Manor House of the see of Canterbury, 
snatched from Archbishop Cranmer by Henry 
VIII, who soon grew tired of it. ‘The house 
standeth low,” he wrote characteristically, ‘and 
is rheumatik like unto Croydon where I wuld 
never be without sicknes, and I will live at 
Knole and most of my house shall live at 
Otford.”’ (Unlucky household of King Henry!) 
We remembered the royal rheumatics when 
we picked our way through the wet field and 
took a flying leap over a little stream to the foot 
of an octagonal tower of warm red brick with 
stone facings, which is almost all that remains of 
this mansion of prelates and kings. It is not even 
well cared for, and the walls are beginning to 
disintegrate, for the lead roofing was stripped 
off in Edward VI’s reign, and a row of low cot- 
tages, partly converted from the palace, lies 
alongside. Standing on the grass in the roofless 
tower, we could still see the stone fireplaces 
before which Thomas a Becket warmed _ his 
hands when he lived there; and many other 


allowed to do such things, but must practise on 
an open flat, muddy field—a point on which, if 
I could play, I should be a most intransigent 
rebel. 

There is nothing whether in golf or anything 
else quite so heavenly as looking forward, and 
with spring in the air this is the supreme time 
for it. It passes terribly soon. Already a dear 
little nosegay of snowdrops and aconites has 
withered and died but spring golf is only just 
beginning. About this time eight and fifty years 
ago I was looking forward passionately to my 
first University match and my first visit to 
Sandwich. This year the match is to be played 
at St. George’s again and I am almost as full 
of eagerness to be there. My first round there 
was fully as wonderful as I could have expected. 
There was no time for tea after the journey and 
out I dashed, clad in a moderately fashionable 
blue serge suit. There is still a feeling of magic 
about the round which no other in my memory 
can equal. I had never seen a course on so over- 
whelming a scale and I played rather well. 
Eighty-five was my score, and that with a gutty 
was not despicable. When I came in and told 
my captain of it, he bade me say, if I were asked, 
that I had done “about 90.”’ This was not, I am 
afraid, in order to deceive Oxford about our 
form, but because he thought me habitually too 
pleased with myself, in which I dare say he was 
perfectly right. 

a ee 

It sounds a little damping, but my com- 
placency survived. I was captain myself there 
two years later and Sandwich has ever since 
possessed for me a quality of its own. The larks 
sing at Rye, which I love dearly; they sing at 
Deal and I suppose on all manner of other 
courses, but it is Sandwich that they always 
bring to my mind, Sandwich on a spring golfing 
day. The University match had almost a per- 
manent home there between 1894 and 1903. 
Since then, though it has several times been to 
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notables after him, Erasmus among them, 

It is around Becket that the local legends 
have collected, Just across the fields there is his 
well, said to have gushed forth when the Arch- 
bishop “strake his staff into the drie ground,” 
The lady engaged in cleaning the church that 
morning told me how, to get her wish, she had 
thrown pins into the water when a child, and as 
often been rated for wetting her feet. “But you 
can’t get to it, nowadays,” she said, and added, 
“They say it’s a Roman well.” 

The other two legends 
Thomas show him to have had a testy nature, 
When an Otford blacksmith ‘‘cloyed’’ the 
Archbishop’s horse in shoeing it, the angry pri- 
mate uttered a curse to prevent any blacksmith 
ever flourishing in the parish. And when a 
nightingale’s song disturbed his devotions, ‘‘he 
injoyned in the might of his holiness that from 
thence forth no bird of that kinde should be so 


bold as to sing thereabout.”’ 
* * * 


concerning St, 


HE curious thing about this story is that 
500 years earlier another British saint lost 
his temper with that enchanting singer from a 
foreign shore. St. David, as all the world knows, 
cursed the nightingale which interrupted his 
sermon at Llanddewi Brefi, and it is a fact that 


no nightingale sings in Wales to this day. Now 
it seems that St. Thomas’s curses long since lost 
their potency, for it was only recently that the 


thriving Otford smithy went out of business, 
As for Philomel, the friends who entertained us 
in their house on the Pilgrims’ Way testify to 
the beauty of the nightingales’ singing on May 
evenings around the Otford copses, 

One thing is clear, A Welsh malediction is 
obviously more powerful and lasts longer than 


an English one. It certainly sounds worse. Also, 
but I may be prejudiced, I suspect St. David— 
whose festival falls to-morrow—of being a more 


notable saint than St. Thomas a Becket, 


SPRING IN THE AIR 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Princes, it has been at St. George's only three 
times. The course has been on the whole a happy 
hunting ground for Oxford, who have won eight 
matches out of twelve there and won there their 
famous victory by 69 holes to the total and 
absolute blank of poor Cambridge, 

However, I am not going here to indulge in 
any prophecies about what ought to be a match 
full of fine golf, perhaps the best undergraduate 
golf ever played, taking both sides into con- 
sideration. My mind wanders off to one great 
difference, apart from the standard of play, 
between my day and theirs; we had never 
a parent nor an aunt nor a sister to look at us, 
and this year | doubt not anxious fathers and 
mothers will be thick on the ground. Nay, more 
than that, I imagine there will be young lady 
friends. Immediately after the last war Cam- 
bridge had a golfer dowered not only with a wile 
but with an infant son, but that was an excep- 
tional circumstance. There was many long years 
ago a secretary of the Cambridge club whose 
parents hopefully took a house in the town 
while waiting for him to pass his little-go. They 
died there in the end, full of years but not of his 
honours, for he never did cross that initial hurdle 
in the race for a degree. They were devoted and 
yet I doubt whether in all that time they ever 
came to see him play. 

‘ok 

I have been looking at the photographs of 
my three teams and racking my brains for 
parents who came to see us, I can only recall 
a single one, who was at Sandwich, that delight- 
ful person and sound golfer, the late Mr. Walter 
de Zoete, in his familiar check waistcoat. 
I know he was there because I can see the exact 
spot on the way to the Suez Canal hole where 
he came and spoke encouraging words to me, 
I do not think that Oxford were any richer in 
parents than we were. I suppose the fact is that 
we were so unimportant that it never occurred 
to anyone to look at us. One member of the 
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Press sufficed and he, I think, waited for results 
by the home green. ‘The members of the Royal 
St. George’s Golf Club saw us drive off and played 
their everyday games behind us, with complete 
indifference to our subsequent progress. 

Very different is the match to-day. Anyone 
who is inclined, as | am, to indulge in a fandango 
of indecent delight over a long putt by his own 
side or a good, deep bunker for the other, has 
to be extremely careful lest he find himself in 
a nest of Oxford mothers. I remember that on 
one occasion when Cambridge were just going to 
hole the putt to win the match I had to make 
a stealthy escape from a perfect hotbed of them 
before I could shout. It must be owned that 
parents on whichever side comport themselves 


with a noble outward composure, behaving 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STEAM TRAM 

S [k,—The article /vom Stage-coach to 
WJ Steam-cay (January 10) and the 
subsequent correspondence prompt me 
to send you the enclosed photograph, 
shows a Birmingham tram 
a steam-engine. I took the 
1906; the following 
year these trams were replaced by 
electric ones, Travelling on the upper 
deck of the steam tram could be ex- 
tremely unpleasant, as one was nearly 
suffocated by the fumes from the 


which 
drawn by 
photograph in 


engine \, E. Henson, Barnet, Hert- 
fovdshive 
VERSE AS AN AID TO 


NAVIGATION 
Str, am afraid | am unable to help 
solve Mr. Brass’s problem as to the 
origin of the interesting verse he 
(February 14), but it has 
occurred to me that it may possibly 
be part of a long-forgotten seamen’s 
heaving chorus or chanty. I thought 
of this by remembering that fine shanty 
known as Spanish Ladies, which con 
tains the following lines: 
Until we strike soundings in the 
Channel of Old England, 
From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five 
leagues 


quotes 


had 


paniments 


The fivst land we made it is known SIR, 


as the Deadman, nox), 
Next Ram Head near Plymouth, at dusk 
Start, Portland and Wight; rhe 


We sailed past Beachy, past Fatr- 

light and Dungeness, 

Ind then bove away for the 

Foreland Light. 

Che soundings would have 
the shallows around the Scillies, 
the distance of thirty-five leagues from 
Ushant to Scilly is, of course, a fair 
measurement, The headlands are in to 
correct order from Deadman (or 
Dodman) Point eastwards to the South 
Foreland, but one cannot understand 
the omission of the Lizard. 

It is interesting to conjecture that 


fragrance, 
South 


been 
and The 


were 


utes. 


to flower. 


SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE 


whoever wrote such shanties may have 
secondary motive besides pro- 
viding amusing and rhythmic accom- 
to the labours of the 
ne ilyards and capstans——L. 

, Elm Hill, 


and Sav 8 FLOWERS OF 


The moon-flower 
as its name suggests, 
and 
flowers are of a delicate shade of 
white and give out a most pleasing 
Por this reason the plant is 
usually sown outside verandahs, where 
the flowers’ scent pervades the 
atmosphere of an 
flower 
accompanying 

taken 
come out 
completely out in about twenty min- 
Moon-flowers are 
seed and take about six or seven weeks 


at Accra, 


Longfield, Kent. 


FLOWERING OF 
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indeed far better than I do, or for that matter 
my opposite number on the Oxford side. Some 
of them lurk behind sandhills, emerging only 
for a moment to get the latest news and then 
going once more into hiding. Others make 
a pretence of stoical calm, behaving rather like 
a housemaster at a house football match, who 
carries on a gay and carefree conversation with 
some old boys while ever and anon casting 
agonised looks over his shoulder at the field of 
play. Sometimes their heartless offspring drive 
them away and then I feel sorry for them. 

It is hard to know the perfect demeanour 
to adopt towards an enemy mother. The best 
is perhaps to admit before play begins that one 
naturally cannot wish her side to win, but if 
there is one exception to a general prayer for 


iv Soe 


STEAM-DRIVEN TRAM AT BIRMINGHAM IN 1906 


See letter: The Steam Tram 


NESTS 
SIR, 


J. WEEKES, Hornets Go at Night? 


Warminster, Wiltshire. Mr. Marling comes to the conclusion the head and on the back and have 
THE NIGHT _ that hornets do not return to their wondered whether the marauders | 
(Ipomaea bona- nest at sundown. could possibly be the much _ rarer 


comes out 
flowers at night only. 
the terrace. 
how to destroy 
gardener to deal 
still His method was 
before night 


with 
very 
African night. 

illustrated in the 
photographs, 
Ghana, started 
at 6.10 p.m. and was 


the nest and 


grown from 


Pescot House, mer.— WILLIAM 
House, 


Hopson, 
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DESTROYING HORNETS’ 


—In his letter entitled Where Do 
(February 14) 


While summering in Greece a few 
years ago we discovered 
hornets’ nests in the garden just above 
Having no idea ourselves 
them we 
them for us. 
simple: 
fell he attached an oily 
rag to the end of a pole, lit it and put 


five or six 


which it in the mouth of the nest. 
hornets having been killed he opened 
destroyed 
After all the nests had been thus dealt 
with we rarely saw another hornet in the 
garden for the remainder 
LANCASTER, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 


of the sum- 


A MOON-FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHED AT ACCRA, GHANA, 


Oxford’s destruction, then it is in her son’ 
favour. Having told that black le it is as we 
consistently with ordinary politeness, to avoi 
her as far as possible. I have once met ai 
Oxford mother, a newcomer on these occasion 
who thought I wanted her side to win. It w 
a great compliment to a deportment, bu 
I fear an ill-deserved one. I do not profess t 
dissemble my hatred for just two days in th 
year nor my love for the other 363. Indeed, lif 
without a little friendly hating would b 
a dreary blank. In another week or two I mus 
try learnedly to discuss the players in this par) 
ticular match. At present I am only hailin 
spring and pretending to myself that I do nof) 
mind who wins as long as the sun lights up the 
cliffs beyond Pegwell Bay. 


— 


CROWS CARRYING OFF > 
GOLF BALLS 


Sir,—For some months now members 
and visitors playing on the Brocken 
hurst Manor golf-club course in Hamp 


shire have been the victims of. bird 


bandits, which swoop from trees 
fringing the second fairway and 
having secured newly driven balls} 


from the ground, make good thei 
escape to other trees. Originally thes 
raids, carried out by a single bird, or 
by a pair, were only very occasional: 
In the last month or six weeks, hows 
ever, balls have been taken in this wa’ 
nearly every day and no one playing 
certain holes now feels safe from thesé 
almost inevitable raids. 

The birds appear singly, in pairs, 
or, as in one case of which I was a 
witness, as two of a flight of six o 
seven. They seem quite fearless and. 
are not deterred by shouting or the 
hurling of sticks and stones. They are 
too big to be jackdaws and have the 
appearance of crows; but, as the 
sometimes appear in flights of six oj 
seven, they are perhaps rooks. On the 
other hand, I have more than once | 
caught a glimpse of ash-grey behind | 


hooded crow. Is this possible? There 
are no nests to be seen in the trees 
from which they operate. These, 
then, are presumably forward observa © 
tion posts where they deliberately 
position themselves for raiding pur 
poses. 

On several occasions our profes- 
sional and others have concealed them- 
selves, armed with guns, in the danger 
area. On each of these occasions, as 
though the birds had an excellent 
intelligence service, no raid has taken | 
place. 

Is this a common phenomenon } 
elsewhere? What impulse causes these ~ 
birds to behave in this way? What do 


asked the 


just 


All the 


the eggs. 


Leicester 


It took 


only twenty 


minutes for the bud to develop into a fully open flower 


See letter: Flowers of the Night 


they do with the very large number of 
balls they must now have? Why has 
the frequency of these depredations 
increased so suddenly and intensively? 
sould the original criminals have 
taught their technique to others? 
And what can we do to abate this 
rritating and very expensive nuisance ? 
--V. Vivian (Col.), Brockenhurst, 
Hampshire. 

[We periodically receive reports of 
jackdaws or carrion crows seizing golf 
balls, which they presumably mistake 
for eggs. In the present instance the 
culprits are likely to have been carrion 
rows; one would not expect to see so 
many hooded crows together inland as 
far south as Hampshire. We do not 
hink the birds, which have obviously 


See letter: Nelson at Fonthill 


ot learnt that golf balls are not eggs, 
)yeach one another to seize them; it is 
nore likely that one copies another. 
Short of destroying the birds, we see 
‘no way of mitigating this nuisance. 
Ep. | 


NELSON AT FONTHILL 


}iR,—An earlier engraving of Fonthill 
han those illustrated in your issue of 
anuary 24 is reproduced in the 
rentleman’s Magazine for 1801, accom- 
anying an account of Lord Nelson’s 
jeception there in December, 1800, by 
Ir. Beckford and a “large company 
»f ladies and gentlemen.’”’ After two 
lays of sightseeing, social entertain- 
nent and lavish eating, “the festivities 
were transferred from the Mansion- 
souse to the Abbey,” and the engrav- 
ng—of which I enclose a photograph 
-is of the carriage bearing the hero of 


he Nile passing through “a noble 
bothic arch’’ into the ‘‘Abbot’s 
lomain’”’ along a “road winding 


hrough thick woods of pine and fir, 
rightly illuminated by innumerable 
amps hung in the trees.” 

The party, which included 
‘artists whose works have contributed 
o the embellishment of the abbey, 
vith Mr. Wyatt and the’ President of 
he Royal Academy at their head,” 
vas entertained in the Cardinal’s 
?arlour to a “superb dinner’ at a 
able 53 feet in length “served in one 
ong line of enormous silver dishes, in 
he substantial costume of the antient 
bbeys, unmixed with the refinements 
‘f modern cookery.” After dinner the 
arty inspected other apartments. In 
lhe library, “which when finished will 
be 270 feet long,”’ they were offered a 
jollation and entertained by Lady 
Jamilton acting as Agrippina in a 
beautiful scene of pantomime.”’ The 
ompany, finally, “delighted and 


‘ADMIRAL LORD NELSON’S RECEPTION 
AT FONTHILL, WILTSHIRE, IN 1800. An 
engraving from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
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charmed . . . departed at 11 o’clock, to 
sup at the Mansion-house.’’—Mar- 
GARET JONES (Mrs.), Snowberry Cot- 
tage, Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


WHO WAS THE CULPRIT? 


Sir,—During last May I stocked our 
pond with lilies and covered the pond 
with wire netting to preserve the 
goldfish. Early the next day I came 
to the pond and discovered that some 
of the lilies had been torn to shreds, 
but the wire was still in place. The 
following day I went down again, 
after having tightly secured the wire 
the day before, and discovered the 
lilies completely ruined and the wire 
on one side. 
No person could have possibly 
done this owing to our 
isolated position. What 
do you think could have 
been the cause?—M. 
MILES, Shaftesbury 
House, Blandford, Dorset. 
[We suggest that the 
culprit was a water vole, 
which feeds on the roots 
and shoots of water 
plants, though it seems 
unusual for so much 
damage to be done in 
such a short time.—ED. | 


WIND AND SUN 


Sir,—Among the many 
pleasing early Georgian 
houses that still grace 
our towns and villages 
to-day, not a few must 
have been adorned upon 
completion with both 
weathervane and sundial. 
In my experience, how- 
ever, it is rare to find 
DoE togethers. he 
accompanying photo- 
graph illustrates this un- 
common survival to- 
gether with the date 
1715, at Countess Wear 
House, near Exeter.— 
CrEcIL FRENCH, 26, Fatr- 
field-avenue, Whipton, 
Exeter. 


DRAWBRIDGE 
SURVIVALS 


Str,—Recent references 

in your pages to the 
drawbridge at Helmingham Hall 
remind me of yet another drawbridge 
still in existence in Suffolk—that at 
the eastern approach to the 14th- 
century fortified manor of Wingfield 
Castle, once home of the great family 


SUNDIAL AND 


WEATHERVANE 


iE) 3174 
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DRAWBRIDGE AT WINGFIELD CASTLE, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Drawbridge Survivals 


of de la Pole. This structure was 
operated by means of a heavy stone 
counterpoise. It is, I imagine, an 
unusual survival.—G. E. BUNCOMBE, 
Ashdon, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


HOW BIRDS RECOGNISE 
ONE ANOTHER 


Sir,—In mid-February, at Chisle- 
hurst, in Kent, I was able to observe 
a parti-coloured cock blackbird for 
some time. The lower parts of the 
body were normal colour, but the 
upper part of the head, the back, the 
wings and the tail were a vivid white, 
with a few black splashes. 

Owing to the exceptionally warm 
weather he had paired, and this sug- 
gested to me that colour was of no 
consequence between species and 
species, and that there must be some- 
thing more subtle to ensure that only 
blackbirds were attracted by black- 
birds, and so on. The only alternative 
solution I can think of is that all birds 
are colour-blind and recognise their own 
sorts purely by shape. It would seem to 
me that if colour comes into the question 
of selection at all a bird such as this 
would never have paired.—HowAarpD 
F. Lea, 15, New Bridge-strect, E.C.4. 

[Birds are certainly not colour- 
blind, but we think colour is only one 
of the things by which they recognise 
one another. Song obviously also 


DATED 1715 ON COUNTESS 
WEAR HOUSE, DEVON 
See letter: Wind and Sun 


plays its part, and so, when birds are 
not singing, do various attitudes and 
postures, some of which may be 
hardly noticeable to human eyes.— 
Ep.] 


DR. WILLIAM HARVEY’S 
DESCENDANTS 


S1r,—Those of your readers who have 
followed the correspondence relating 
to the Harvey family may be inter- 
ested to know of the researches of 
Dr. R. St. A. Heathcote into the 
descendants of William Harvey from 
the 17th century down to the present 
day. Though his work was not 
finished when he died, it is obvious 
that it had reached an advanced stage. 
His papers have been presented to the 
library of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and some idea of their 
scope may be obtained from the fact 
that there is an index to two sections 
of this work which contains no fewer 
than 17,000 names.—L. M. Payne, 
Assistant Librarian, Royal College of 
Physicians, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


FOR SQUEEZING ONIONS? 
Str,—May I suggest that the wooden 
instrument pictured in your issue of 
December 27, 1956, is an onion- 
squeezer ? In the early years of this 
century many, if not the majority, of 
American families used such a press 
to add the juice of sliced onions to 
salads, meat and vegetables. 

As a native of Kentucky, the 
home of the mint julep, I can assure 
you that mint is never squeezed. It is 
crushed, or “ muddled,”’ with lumps 
of sugar in a silver julep tumbler with 
a silver spoon. The tumbler is then 
filled with shaved ice, and Bourbon 
whisky is poured slowly over the ice.— 
LILLIAN Gtsson TuHompson§ (Mrs.), 
Antioch Farm, Kellers Church, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


THE PENMON DOVECOTE 


Sir,—I think the top of the central 
pillar in Penmon Priory dovecote, 
Anglesey (february 14), was intended 
as a safe place to feed the birds. 
Presumably to discourage the ascent 
of rats, the spiral stone steps start 
about three feet above floor level. 
Also, the platform, which is level with 
the openings in the side walls, still 
bears the marks of pecking. 

The pillar can never have been 
connected with the use of a ladder, 
which from such a position would 
have been impossible to use. The nests 
must have been reached from a normal 
moveable ladder.—DouGLas HAGUE, 
Llandre, Cardiganshire. 


THE CORRECT DRIVING 
POSITION 


Srr,—One hesitates to differ from 
Mr. Eason Gibson on a motoring 
matter, but I would like to comment 
on a point mentioned several times 
recently. Having had long experience 
on different makes and types of car, 
I suggest that “sitting back well 


390 


relaxed, allowing oneself plenty of 
room to manceuvre”’ is not the last 
word on the correct position to adopt 
at the wheel of a car. Mr 
béle noive seems to be the driver who 
“holds the steering wheel tight and 
leans forward nervously.’ Surely the 
atter is far less of a public peril than 
the driver were, com 
ylacently in the bottom of a deep pit 
and looks along a sports bonnet halt 
the length of Southend pier, What is 
of feeling well relaxed if you 
much road you are 
occupying or how near you are to the 
wing or bumper of the next car in one 
of the prolonged jams on an urban 
submit that in the actual 
conditions on British roads the essen 
able to look down (not 
along), raising one’s seat if necessary, 
as mueh of the surrounding 
GWORGE RICHARDS, 


Gibson's 


who sits, as it 


he use 
lave no idea how 


yyepass? | 


ial is to be 


and see 
road as possible 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant-road, Poole, 
Dorset 

[Mr Iason Gibson writes: No 
thing | wrote suggested that the 
driver should sit’ complacently in a 


deep pil looking along a sports bonnet 
If Mr. Riehards refers to the illustra 
tions showing the correct position 
(COUNTRY Linu, November 15, 1956) 
he will find that complete vision is 
obtained by the method I suggest, 
which is the same as that used by the 
est racing drivers,—EDp, | 


ANTHONY'S PIG 
AND ITS BELL 


\nthony’s pig seems to have 
bell (february 7) in a 
curious manner, From one point of 
view it is hardly correct to call the 
animal Anthony’s pig at all, since the 
\nthony’s life in the desert 
make no reference to the pig which is 


world’s great 
ST. 


SIR, —ot 


acquired its 


records ol 


sometimes supposed to have been his 
The explanation of pig 
and bell must be sought 

\bout LO95 a religious order was 
founded in the south of France, under 
the patronage of St, Anthony, to care 
for sick and for pilgrims, 
Gaining a high repute for their works 
of charity, Antonines 


eompanion 
elsewhere 


persons 


these were 


granted exemption from a police order 
which forbade men to allow their pigs 
{o forage in the gutter, Each pig thus 
privileged was distinguished by a bell 
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attached to its neck and, as it became 
connected in people’s minds with St. 
Anthony, a belled pig accompanied 
him in medimval — illustrations.— 
R. L. P. Mitpurn, Worcester College, 
Oxford. 


AN EASY MEAL 


Str,—-The rooms of our country home 
are ten or cleven feet high with very 
large windows, In the late summer 
countless tortoiseshell butterflies fly 
in and hibernate in the corners of the 
rooms and landing, behind pictures 
and on the pelmets of the curtains, 
These are never disturbed, 

Last November | was puzzled to 
know why [| constantly found broken 
butterfly wings on the floors; next | 
noticed bird droppings everywhere, 
The mystery was solved when I rea- 
lised that the culprit was a wren, 
which made a habit of paying us 
frequent visits in search of an easy 
meal, MARY SHERLOCK (Mrs.), Devon. 


A FROG IN THE EAR 


Str,—I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could tell me why Sit 
John Poley, in his monumental statue 
at Boxted, Suffolk, is shown wearing 
a golden frog in his ear, Sir John, who 
died in 1688, served in France under 
Henry LV, and in Denmark, and the 
frog is said to be the badge of the 
Danish Order of the Elephant; but in 
no book on foreign orders of knight- 
hood can I find any reference to a frog 
being the badge of a Danish or, for that 
matter, of a French order, Moreover, 
Clark, in his History of Knighthood 
(1784), says that the Order of the 
Elephant was always bestowed on 
“Princes of the Blood, Foreign Princes, 
or Noblemen of the first rank,’’ and 
Sir John comes into none of these cate- 
gories, A local story is that Poley was 
the hero of the nursery rhyme, “A frog 
he would a-wooing go,”’ but even if that 
is a fact it does not explain why he 
should wear an ear-ring in the shape of 
a frog. 

The statue of Sir John is a fine 
work in alabaster, a late use of that 
material, for on stylistic and other 
grounds, | do not think the monument 
was erected till after 1660, when 
alabaster had been supplanted by 
marble 
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A GOTHICK BARN AT 


BOLLITREE 


ESPEN! FURAN 


Lighten came mesenaviat site. 


CASTLE, ROSS-ON-WYE™ 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


See letter: Gothick on the Farm 


| should also be grateful if any of 
your readers could suggest a sculptor 
for this work: it is by a hand which is 
unknown to me, but, whoever he was, 
the sculptor was a most competent 
and able artist. I am indebted to Mr. 
Brian Delves for the photographs. 
Rupert Gunnis, Hungershall Lodge, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


GOTHICK ON THE FARM 
SIR, Xollitree Castle, near Ross-on- 
Wye, Herefordshire, is a curiosity that 
seems to have missed inclusion in the 
books on follies, Apparently—for 
records are scant y—the outbuildings of 
a 17th-century farm-house were givena 
shell of baronial Gothick during the 18th 
century, and the result, complete with 
battlements, turrets, arrow-slits and 
moat, presents such an imposing and 
venerable air that strangers—and at 
least one topographer—have taken it 
to be genuine. The look of antiquity 
is due to the fact that the stone came 
from the ruined 13th-century castle 


[fT | MONUMENT TO SIR JOHN POLEY AT BOXTED, SUFFOLK, AND (right) DETAIL OF SIR JOHN’S 


HEAD, SHOWING A FROG EAR-RING 


See letter: A Frog in the Ear 


at Weston-under-Penyard and fron 
an unspecified Bristol church. At the. 
back the conversion tails off badly: 
In the case of the barn shown in tho) 
enclosed photograph a castle wall wa) 
simply clapped on at one end. y 
William Cobbett stayed here om 
detested, 
| 


occasion, and, though he 
ostentation among farmers, he ac™ 


cepted this sham magnificence withou), 
comment. Probably his lenity wa 
due to the fact that the occupier 
William Palmer, was growing heave 
crops of Cobbett’s rutabagas, oF 
“radical swedes.”’ More than that) | 
they were being cultivated according, 
to Cobbett’s own method—in ideal 
rows—thus allowing Mr. Palmer tc 
lift them easily : ‘““His manner 0}| 
taking off the crop is excellent. He firs” 
cuts off and carries away the tops 
Then he has an implement, drawn by | 
two oxen, walking on each side of thi 
ridge, with which he cuts off the taj, 
voot of the swedes without disturbin 
the land of the ridge. Any child cai 
then pull up the bulb.” This was i 
1821.—E. E. Kirsy, 80, Barton-voad | 
Kettering, Northamptonshive. 


A DOG-KENNEL | 
IN CHURCH 


Sir,—Recent letters on the subject 0} 
dogs in church remind me that it hag)! 
often been stated that a dog-kenné | 
existed beneath a seat in a pew agains || 
the south wall in St. Mary Abchurel)| 
in the City, and the rector informs me | 
that it 1emained until the church was | 
damaged by enemy acticn in 1940. 
Can any reader give further in} 
formation about this? I should be par) 
ticularly interested to establish the | 
date of its construction and also te@ 
know if any other examples are re 
corded in town churches. I may ade) 
that there is no mention of the kenne || 
in the parish records of St. Mary’s anc | 
no photograph of it appears to exist.— | 
E. E, Smiru, 49, Mayford-road, Wands) 


worth Common, S.W.12. f 


EARTHQUAKE IN THE | 
MIDLANDS : 


Sir,—In connection with a detailec 
study of British earthquakes, I shoul© 
be grateful if your readers could giv’ 
me any information about the earth» 
quake that shook the Midlands om 
February 11. The main items that || 
seek are: first, the exact time of it! 
beginning; second, its duration to tho 
nearest second; third, the direction 
which the earth tremors seemed t 
move; fourth, the material effects 0 
the shock—rattling of doors, movin{) 
of furniture, dislodging of slates om 
cracking of walls; fifth, the kind» 
strength and duration of any sound 
associated with the shock.—A. T. J} 
Dottar, Head of the Department om, 
Geology, Birkbeck College, Maleti) 
street, W.C.1. | 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE dividing line is sometimes finely 
drawn between science and sense. Let us 


examine two interlocking theories which 
» based more on fundamental card logic than 
scientific distortion. 

First, consider the case of a new suit bid 
j the Three level. In most sequences this is 
jnyed all the world over as a one-round force. 
Jest bids One Spade, East Two Hearts, West 
ree Diamonds; East should find another bid, 
Bcause West might otherwise be reduced to a 
od leap in the dark on a hand like this: 
@AO1l83 OKI OAKS2 &O7 

He obviously wants to be in game after a 
sponse at the Two level, but is in no position 
bid it at this stage with any certainty of 
f king the best spot. His suit is too short and 
ken for a jump to Four Spades, the trump 
spport too shaded for Four Hearts and the 
fub holding insufficient for Three No-Trumps. 
Ay of these calls is a speculation that risks 
jominious defeat when game might be cold 
some other denomination. 

A temporising bid of Three Diamonds, so 
yg as there is no fear of its being passed, 
aves all avenues open. Diamonds may con- 
ivably prove the best spot for the combined 
nds; alternatively, West is equally pleased if 
partner can bid No-Trumps, support 
ades, or rebid his Hearts. 

There is a natural corollary, If the bidding 
irts with One Spade—Two Hearts, the 
Sener has to be pretty strong before he can 
Hention one of the minors, and he may well 
faced with a difficult rebid. For example: 
West @ A10762 East @ 8 

Y 109 3 OO; ]/18'5)2 

Ou OU 91893 

& Kk J 105 &O82 

West has seven losers and only 12 points 
the Tens are ignored; although the hand 
y9ks better after a Heart response, it is 
where near strong enough for a forcing rebid 
[Three Clubs. Since a trump holding of 10 9 3 
normally inadequate for a direct raise in 
fearts, many players would simply say Two 
ades and hope to hear another bid from 
rtner. But East has not a pip to spare after 
fsponding at the Two level. From his angle 
hands could be a bad misfit, so the only 
$ne course is to pass in spite of his singleton 
Pade. The outcome, of course, is that West 
$s one or two down. 

The trouble is fairly obvious: too much 
Sace is consumed on the first round with this 
rticular start. But the opener’s rebid problem 
iy be considerably eased, after One Spade- 
wo Hearts, if he can rely on his partner for at 
Inst five Hearts. Thus, on the above example, 
est bids Three Hearts and East passes on his 
Hiimum. Three Hearts is a far more comfort- 
ale spot than Two Spades. 

} This is a widely accepted principle. It 
ows that the responder must avoid a bid of 


@7VAIJS538 OK J94 &O 1082 
The best bid for the time being is Two 
ibs. This Cee the ora a cheap oppor- 


f r-four fit can ‘hardly be misse d. If the rebid 
ould be Two Spades, the responder's next 
5) is Two No-Trumps, for his partner has vir- 
ally denied a four-card holding in Hearts or 
«umonds. 

This can fairly be described as standard 
actice among good bidders, which makes it 
the harder to account for a curious series 
blind spots on the hand below: 

West @AKQOIS East @ J 10 


Y K 1073 VYAQ854 
Ovkser10)7 Oy tO) Sys} 
nee &853 
Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 


You will agree that Six Hearts is a perfect 
@ntract; you will be surprised to learn that 
» slam was missed at no fewer than six of 
[> eight tables in the recent Masters’ Pairs 
ampionship. In one case only did the oppo- 
ion take part in the auction, East-West 
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A MISS BY THE MASTERS ©] »u 


stopping at Four Hearts after a light opening 
by South 

At the other seven tables West and East 
started with One Spade—Two Hearts—Three 
Diamonds. Note how the forcing rebid in a 
new suit at the Three level came in handy. 
West was too good for a direct Four Hearts on 


a four-loser hand with first- or second-round 
control in every suit, but not quite strong 
enough for a jump to Four Diamonds. This 
last call has a special meaning. Since Three 


Diamonds is forcing, and a genuine two-suiter 
can be shown later by rebidding Diamonds, 
there is no case for a natural jump to Four in 
such a sequence; hence it can be used as an 
advance cue bid, a direct slam try based on a 
powerful fit in Hearts. Here Four Diamonds 
would be in order if West held the Ace of the 
suit instead of the King. 

The problem that actually arose was East’s 
reply to his partner’s bid of Three Diamonds. 
One player elected to say Three No-Trumps, 
an odd effort indeed with nothing in Clubs. 
West tried to complete a picture of his hand 
with a bid of Four Hearts; he could scarcely do 
more, for it sounded as though East had some 
redundant values in his void suit. I think East 
was wrong to pass; his partner had advertised 
acute shortage in Clubs, and his own honour 
cards were likely to pull their weight. 

At four tables East preferred a rebid of 
Three Hearts, followed by a pass over West’s 
jump to Five Hearts. Can you see how he 
fixed himself with his rebid ? 

The players concerned overlooked a subtle 
point. They had already indicated a respectable 
five-card suit with their first response. The 
rebid was thus bound to suggest greater length 
or a more solid five-suit such as A Q J 8 5, and 
West’s slam try in Hearts might w ell be based 
on this assumption. His he ind could be this: 

@AKIS53 YVK7TOAJ 107 &AD 


Since Four Diamonds (a raise of a secondary 
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minor on three trumps only) was ruled out, by 
elimination we come to the call which made 
life easy for East-West at the two remaining 
tables. West’s bid of Three Diamonds was a 
“high reverse’’; and the first message conveyed 
by any reverse is that the bidder is prepared 
to play at the Three level in his first suit 
opposite less than normal trump support. In 
other words, West’s Spades can scarcely be 
worse than five headed by Ace-Queen or 
King-Queen, so the suit will be playable with 
the help of the doubleton Knave-Ten in the 
East hand. Three Spades is thus flawless as a 
mark-time bid, for East has all that his partner 
can expect from his bidding; if he had an extra 
trump, for instance, plus the fit in West’s 
second suit, he would have got the hand off his 
chest with a jump preference bid of Four Spades. 

Over this bid of Three Spades West came 
out in his true colours as before with a jump 
to Five Hearts, but East was now in quite a 


different position, It was easy to visualise 
West’s distribution, for the jump raise of a 
Heart suit that had not been rebid must be 


based on fine trump support, and there was 
nothing to fear in the Club department; if 
West had a loser in the suit, he would have 
compensating values elsewhere. Either of the 
following hands are consistent with his bidding: 
@AKIS54QOKIJ73 OAK7 & 10 
@AKOIS YK107 OAK7T3 &6 
Instead of wondering whether he had 
misled his partner by rebidding a not-so-hot 
Heart suit, East merely had to ask himself the 
time- honoured questions: “Is my hand better 
than it might be on the bidding? Is my stuff 
in the right place?”’ His suit, after all, was 
headed by Ace-Queen, and the honour cards in 
both of West’s suits were other potential key 
features, so only a slight stretch of the imagina- 
tion was needed for a conversion to Six Hearts 
by the two East players concerned. The play 
was a mere formality. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be 
first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No. 1412, Country 
Garden, London, W. 


Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957. 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


AP ORAGS Hae Sime a aii stay bv os ap talon badeehacenslaianeeameRineana x «a/Ces 


SOLUTION TO No. 1411, 


ACROSS.—1, Aldersgate; 6, Grid; 9, Unescorted ; 
12 and 13, Breastplate; 16, Hoylake; 18, 
map; 21, Festoon; 22 and 23, Broadstairs; 27, 
Heliotrope; 29, Dish; 30, Undetected. DOWN.—1, 
Deep; 3, Racer; 4, Garbage; 5, Tree-top; 
@ Discerning; iy, Spears; 14, Shortbre ad; 15, 
17, Armada; 20, Postern; 21, Fragile; 24, Rathe; 
Goatherd., 


1412 


awarded for the 
Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 8 
Covent 
C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 21, will be announced next week, 


Play-pen; 19, 
Emus; 


7, Red campion; 
Synagogues ; 
25 and 26, 


ACROSS 


1. Theirs is hardly a suitable terrain for those 
who aspire to climb high (3, 9) 
. Wood senior (5) 
9, They really do take the biscuit! (9) 
11. Hood wavers (anagr.) (10) 
12. “Let us be Diana’s foresters . . 
the ———’’—Shakespeare (4) 
Posted to a ruler (6) 
15. Should have a familiar sound to the Argylls 
under canvass (8) 
. Quiet! The result might be, I act (8) 
19 ‘Take it from a song (6) 
22 The island in 4 down (4) 
23. This brings the business of doing a crossword 
to an end (10) 
25. Only one room for a big house (5, 4) 
26. Miss Middleton was called a dainty 
porcelain (5) 
27. A horse that went round the world? (12) 


. minions of 


one in 


DOWN 


1. The pair on Bath Abbey are never taken 
down (7) 

2. Is the value of what he wrote 
imagination? (10) 

3. No harp for the poor child (6) 

4. Loan a tin to such a gallery? (8) 

5. Are they hard or soft, these shy creatures? (4) 

6. Mince-pie book in concise form (7) 

7. The one who plays the viola in the trio (6, 6) 

10. Unaided by a 7 (12) 

13. The hidden drawer disclosed? (4, 6) 

16, Old-time sailor used to tug an oar (8) 

18. To do this no French ice is needed (7) 

20. The starter requires one; one for the boat 
means, in short, Oxford University must go 
ahead (7) 

21. “Not here, 

‘“Are haunts meet for thee” 
—Matthew Arnold (6) 

24. What is left behind gives rise to objections (4) 


left to the 


The winner of Crossword No. 1410 is 


10, Odes; Mrs. Fernie, 
on South Down, 
Arun; Beaford, 
Winkleigh, 


Devon, 
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THOSE WERE 
THE DAYS... 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS— 
the gracious easy-going 
days of George I— 

when the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was incorporated 
by Royal Charter. In 

1720, our address, not 
surprisingly, was the 

Royal Exchange. It still is. 
But our business has 
extended round the world, 
and today, whenever insurance 
is talked about or wanted, the 
Royal Exchange Assurance 

is there to help and advise. 


SHOES 
Style 4046 76/9 
BOOTS 
Style 4056 93/9 


ROYAL EXCHANGE © 
ASSURANCE 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor: The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Write for illustrated folders of seasonable ‘Oral’ Styles to 
Dept Q, ‘ORAL’ SHOEMAKERS, Rushden, Northants. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


no more cares 


SCOTIAND 


HER 
MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 


APPOINTMENT 
TO 


ey 


RAIS 


Camps 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE y for the 


- TRUE ~ 


Gloagisonltl FZ 
Perth, Scotlad 


Increased supplies of the 4 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse”’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
To make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 


The Worlds Best Sla : 
ee - hee ae £21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 


From Coniston in the Lake District, immortalised by Ruskin, . ‘ . 

come the most charming and picturesque of ail roofing bottles, carriage paid, direct to your | 
mediums. Ruggedly hard and durable they can be had in home ) 
Light Sea Green, Olive Green and mixed shades which will 7 

delight you and your friends. Samples on request, 


Brovcuton Moor GROUSE~-WHISKY. 


Green SLATE QUARRIES: 4/ Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse"’ Scotch 


CONISTON, THE LAKE DISTRICT, Whisky since 1800. 
LANCASHIRE Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


Home LIFT 


re Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 


Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswood 1071 
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RMING NOTES 


HIS winter we have more dairy 
cows in England and Wales and 
also Scotland than a year ago. 
increase is not very large—34 per 
t.—but the extra cows coupled 
1 the exceptionally mild winter 
‘e produced an embarrassingly big 
fease in milk output. It seems 
tly that the Government will in the 
rse of the price review stress again 
t too much winter milk at high cost 
being produced, and the Milk 
‘keting Board will probably find it 
isable to warn producers in good 
e that they must expect lower 
ocial returns from winter milk. It 
ild not matter so much if more milk 
e being produced in the summer off 
ss when costs are at their lowest. 
s cheap milk can be converted into 
ese and other manufactured pro- 
ts not likely to return more than 
§Gd. a gallon, without too heavy a 
den falling on the price guarantee 
d under which the Board operates. 
ile the dairy herd has been increas- 
slightly there are signs that farmers 
rearing fewer cattle for beef. Their 
fidence in the beef market was 
et by the low prices they had to 
e at auction a few months ago, and 
as not been altogether restored by 
supplementary guarantee pay- 
ts which the Ministry had to make 
sequently to clear the account and 
ng producers’ returns closer to the 
dard price of 151s. a cwt. promised 
rhe average for the year. Breeding 
s have increased slightly, the total 
bers of pigs keep quite steady and 
he demand for pork as wellas bacon 
Sugh the year holds good and the 
ity of the pigs bred is improving 
r2is no cause for anxiety here. 
owing Egg Subsidy 
HOSE who rely substantially on 
poultry for their livelihood cannot 
happy about the news that the 
ber of fowls over six months old 
© million (8 per cent.) up on 
Beember, 1955. There will be more 
s on many farms in the coming 
t and the extra eggs they produce 
set an immediate problem for a 
ish Egg Marketing Board if its 
ndlishment is confirmed by pro- 
ers’ votes at the poll which is going 
ed. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
Pcuer cannot be best pleased at hav- 
to find £33 million for the egg sub- 
7 in the current financial year. The 
i nal estimate was just under £18 
on, but many more eggs have been 
it to the packing stations and market 
22s have fallen. Prices have indeed 
so low compared with those in 
stern Germany and other Con- 
H:1tal countries that the Danes are 
@< ing virtually no eggs to the British 
fxet. Unless home producers can 
suade the public by education and 
crtising to eat more eggs the supply 
H outrun the demand. Shop prices 
d be reduced further, but if pro- 
Hers are to receive a satisfactory 
syranteed price, at much the same 
#| as now, the Exchequer would 
‘ec to face a still bigger bill for the 
; subsidy. 
; 9 million 
#} seems likely that by the end of 
A March, when the reckoning for 
financial year will be completed, 
farm price assurances and produc- 
\ grants will have to run to a total 
Stlose on £240 million, instead of the 
© million originally estimated after 
i} last price review. In addition to 
®g3, beef cattle cost more in subsidy. 
Aeals have cost less than expected 
use there has been a firmer world 
e for coarse grains and the cost of 
Morts has risen with increased 
ipping freights. Farmers have noted 
oi they are getting smaller deficiency 
Paments than a year ago on their 
at and barley. The fertiliser sub- 
i, which applies to nitrogen and 
p)sphate, has risen to £20 million this 


a 


7 
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OO MANY COWS? 


year. More fertilisers, particularly 
nitrogen, are being used. There is a 
strong case for including potash fer- 
tilisers in the subsidy scheme. This 
would help market gardeners and 
farmers on the light soils who need to 
use potash generally to grow full crops. 
The cost of the subsidy given on land 
ploughed out of grass has also risen 
this year. It will cost £9 million and 
no doubt it will be argued in the course 
of the price review that £7 an acre is 
too much for the Exchequer to pay on 
a three-year ley ploughed for cropping. 
This rotational farming is now well 
established in many districts as the 
most economical system of working 
the land, and probably the ploughing 
grants could now be reduced by stages. 


Spring Wheats 


OGA IT is now on the list of varie- 

ties provisionally recommended 
by the National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Botany. It is described as 
“heavy yielding with short, stiff 
straw; milling quality moderate; 
bread-making quality fairly good; 
liable to be attacked by black rust, 
particularly in south-west England.” 
Atle, which many of us have in past 
years considered the safest spring 
wheat, will not, I note, be recom- 
mended by the N.IJ.A.B. after 1958. 
Atson yields better and is slightly ear- 
lier than Atle. Svenno is very early 
maturing with straw nearly as stiff as 
Atle and much stiffer than Fylgia, 
which the Institute will not recom- 
mend after this year. Peko is another 
variety which has done well in the 
Institute’s trials. The grain shows 
promise for biscuit-making. 


Rika and Herta 


HE Swedish varieties of barley 

Rika and Herta are much alike. 
There is not much to be said for the 
malting quality of the grain, but they 
have short straw and stand well—two 
considerations of importance to the 
corn grower with a combine harvester. 
The N.I.A.B. intends to take Herta 
off the recommended list after the end 
of this year, presumably because there 
is no need to have two such similar 
varieties to meet the same need when 
farmers want to grow a feeding barley 
that will respond fully to fertilisers. 
Proctor wili be grown widely again 
this year. It yields well and the grain 
is liked by the brewers. Earl is 
another popular variety grown for 
malting and it ripens earlier than the 
old-fashioned Spratt-Archer. 


F.M.C. Plans 


HERE has been some talk lately 

of the Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration venturing into the retail trade. 
Many people have thought that 
butchers’ prices for beef should have 
been reduced when fat cattle prices fell 
in the markets. If the producers’ 
organisation went into the retail trade 
farmers would know with more cer- 
tainty whether butchers take too big 
a margin of profit on beef. But the 
F.M.C. will be reluctant to start this 
venture because they are anxious to 
develop more direct trade with retail 
butchers. The reputation of home- 
killed beef would be enhanced if 
the F.M.C. could do two things. 
First, beef should be conditioned for 
a week or slightly longer at a low tem- 
perature before it is delivered to the 
butcher for his retail trade. The F.M.C. 
now has more adequate slaughtering 
facilities and it should be possible to 
hold the beef for a short time to 
improve its condition. The second line 
of development should be the diversion 
from the fresh beef trade of the lower- 
quality stuff that ought to be boned, 
canned and sold as stewing beef. The 
public will buy this and such an outlet 
is much preferable to the export of 
heavyweight cattle live to the Con- 
tinent, in which the F.M.C. has had 
a hand. CINCINNATUS. 
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BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 
— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


Factories 
Laboratories 
Practice-schools 
and Stables 
cost less 

if they’re 
ATCOST 
BUILT 


— sodo 
Barns 
Warehouses 
Storage-sheds 
Covered-yards 
Grain-stores 
Impl'm't-sheds 
Lorry-garages 
Fruit-sheds 


ATCOST 
BUILDINGS 


are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins ; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin~ 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
pipes. Side-sheeting, 
lean-to’s, extra bays 
and spans, can easily 
be added later. 


Spans : 15 ft. — 45 ft. 
Length: unlimited 
Bays : normally I5 ft. 


Compare our quotation . 
with those of other makers | 
NEW! and then remember 


that ours includes 
HP. TERMS DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 
AVAILABLE 


AND ERECTION 
er the Farm Building 
“vou want —at the / 


LIMITED 


Jowest possible cost, 


14-38 PADDOCK WOOD, KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-7 
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i BEATHERS RSEe Cussons Imperial Leather 
\ Nik i i . . ~ . 
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promise. It is the choice of 
men of good taste. 


After Shave Lotion 
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The Great Seal of Mary Queen of 
Scots is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum 


The Seal of a 
famous Queen 


The Seal ofa 
famous whisky 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


; 
; 
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Established 1893 


alleles A ett ta aks cat 


MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED, DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLA 
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Ask your favourite shop for 
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Lice RULE Vink DRG es, Seat 


Finest fully fashioned Knitwear 


et 


obtainable in Cashmere, Geelong Lamb’s Wool, | 


Fine Wool and Orlon. 


Made by Walter Wilson & Sons (Knitwear) Ltd., 
Hawick 


Scotland 


Established 1787 


the better 
for Paroz0ne 


The whole house is all the better 


and 


brighter—for Parozone. Bed and Table 


linens have an extra snowy whiteness— 


Porcelain and Tiles gleam more brightly 


—Enamelware, even when slightly burnt, 


is more easily and successfully cleaned— 


Sink, Lavatory Bowl and Drains are 


For the good 
of your home 

INSIST ON DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 
PARO ZONE Glasgow, London, Nottingham and Woking 


E ESTATE MARKET 


FFECT OF 


HAT effect are the amend- 
ments to Clause 9 of the Rent 
Bill likely to have on the price 
ouses? That is a question that is 
cising the minds of many property- 
ers and estate agents, and the 
qver, I think, is very little. It will 
gremembered that when the Rent 
was introduced it envisaged the 
rictions on 800,000 houses being 
>d within six months of the Act’s 
ing into force. The knowledge 
at last the Government was pre- 
-d to deal with the situation that 
compelled landlords to make do 
rents that had been pegged since 
), and in some cases since 1914, 
le at the same time meeting the 
¢ of repairs and maintenance that 
ge risen steadily until to-day they 
fat least three times greater than 
=re the last war, might have been 
Zulated to raise the price of rent- 
Hrolled property with a bump. In 
nothing of the sort has hap- 
sd, for estate agents will tell one 
although there has been a mild 
ease in the demand for blocks of 
-controlled flats and houses con- 
ed to, or suitable for conversion 
flats, there has been no great stir 
he market. 


NO SHORTAGE OF 
ACCOMMODATION 


) far as the amendments to the 
# Rent Bill tabled last week by the 
ister of Housing and _ Local 
yernment are concerned, these are 
6 designed to interfere with a land- 
H's right to charge what rent he 
iders fair. What they do is to 
bod from six months to 15 months 
time during which no extra rent 
be charged, or notice become effec- 
and to state that if a landlord 
tenant draw up a new agreement 
in the period of 15 months to last 
at least three years, this new 
Pement or lease can come into 
ration at once, an arrangement 
ch, in the Minister’s view, is likely 
De of advantage to both parties. It 
rlear, therefore, that if the new 
endments are to exercise any per- 
Inent effect on the value of property, 
will do so only because, during 
intervening nine months, the 
ly of houses available has either 
reased or decreased. And in this 
nection, all available information 
s to show, that, except in certain 
Mricts, there is already ample 
)>mmodation. 


STRAINING INFLUENCE ON 
LANDLORDS 


-THOUGH the amendments to 
the Rent Bill are unlikely to in- 
lwee prices in the long run, they 
likely to exercise an immediate 
@:aining influence on any landlord 
#) may have regarded the Bill as 
finvitation for him to charge ex- 
fi tant rents, for whereas the original 
.od of six months’ security gave 
€:nts little breathing space in which 
40k for alternative accommodation, 
len morths will give time for the 
a of supply and demand to operate, 
if, as the Government maintain, 
supply of houses is adequate, 
€:s and, through rents, the value 
1Ouses will find their own level. 
} What the level is likely to be 
Sn fact anybody’s guess, but the 
us are that, so far as rents go, 
ailords are not likely to attempt— 
“her would they be likely to suc- 
i, if they did—to make up for the 
rs that the locusts have eaten, but 
¥ be content to charge sufficient to 
mntain their property in a decent 
tc of repair and to derive an income 
Lit comparable to that which they 
vuld obtain if the capital represented 
their property were invested in a 
-class industrial equity. 

As for the future market value 
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RENT BILL 


of rent-restricted property this cannot 
be gauged accurately until the public 
has had time to digest the Bill. How- 
ever an indication of trends was 
given by an estate agent who handles 
a great deal of rent-controlled pro- 
perty in London and the suburbs. He 
told me the other day that before the 
announcement that rent-restriction 
was to be abolished he had on his 
books a Victorian house in Twicken- 
ham for which the owner was asking 
£2,500, ‘‘with no takers.’”’ The other 
day he sold it for £3,270, “‘but,’”’ he 
added tersely, “I can assure you that 
it was no push-over.”’ 


SALES IN SCOTLAND 


HERE has been a good deal of 

activity in the property market in 
Scotland of late, and one firm of 
estate agents who have been kept 
particularly busy are Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. For example, included 
among sales recently negotiated by 
them are 17,000 acres of hill, sheep and 
cattle farms in Argyllshire, on behalf 
of English Farms; the Strachur estate 
of 7,500 acres, also in Argyllshire, on 
behalf of Miss Joan Campbell, of 
Strachur; Craigmill, a sporting and 
agricultural estate of more than 2,000 
acres in Banffshire for Col. J. S. H. 
Douglas; and the Kelloe estate of 980 
acres in Berwickshire for the trustees 
of the late Brig. E. W. D. Baird. 

Last week I referred to the Manor 
Farm, Timberland, near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire, which was sold _ for 
£70,000 after an auction lasting seven 
minutes, and since then I have had 
news of the sale of another agricul- 
tural property in the same part of the 
world, this being an estate of approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres situated at Wils- 
ford between Sleaford and Grantham. 
The land, which changed hands pri- 
vately through Messrs. William H. 
Brown and Son, consisted of three farms 
owned by the trustees of the late Sir 
Holburt J. Waring, Bt., and another 
farm owned by Mr. J. E. Mountain, 
who has been operating all four. 


FAMOUS STUD OFFERED 


N March 20—unless the property 

is sold meanwhile — Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley will be 
auctioning the agricultural portions of 
the late Mr. J. A. Dewar’s Dutton 
Homestall estate, which covers 523 
acres near East Grinstead, Sussex. 
The land to be offered includes: 
Shovelstrode Farm and Stud, 125 
acres, with a house, two cottages, 
dairy buildings, 21 boxes and two 
foaling boxes; Homestall New Stud, 
114 acres, with two pairs of cottages, 
23 boxes, two foaling boxes, a covering 
yard and two stallion boxes occupied 
until recently by the famous sires, 
Fair Trial and Tudor Minstrel; and 
Great and Little Water Farms (91 
acres), where the buildings include a 
period house, five cottages, 34 boxes, 
two stallion boxes and a riding school. 
The balance of the property, the whole 
of which is available with possession, 
is made up of fields and accommoda- 
tion land, a poultry farm, four cottages 
and 94 acres of woodland. 

Prince Andrej of Jugoslavia has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to find a buyer for Foxbridge 
Farm, Kirdford, Sussex. The pro- 
perty consists of a period farm-house, 
a bungalow and cottage, a T.T. 
attested farm of 155 acres, with 
possession, and an additional 33 acres 
rented. 

Another property in Sussex listed 
for sale by this firm is Little Furries, 
near East Grinstead, where there 
are a medium-sized house, five 
cottages, modern buildings for an 
attested herd and an orchard of 10 
acres. It is offered with from 112 to 
168 acres. 

~ PROCURATOR>— - 


Pancake Day! If 


there’s one enticing 


treat for the family 
it’s sizzling, feather- 
light, tossed-in-the- 
pan, sugar and 


lemony Pancakes 


REMINDER RECIPE 
Pancakes: 4 0z. plain flour, } pint milk, 1 egg, } teaspoon salt. 


Sieve flour and salt. Make well in centre. Pour in egg and half 
the milk. Stir till smooth, then beat well. Add remaining 
milk. Lightly grease pan and make very hot. Pour in enough 
mixture to cover bottom thinly. Fry on both sides till golden 
brown. Turn on to sugared paper, sprinkle with lemon juice 
and roll up. 


You know it’s 
good if you’ve 
made it yourself! 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


By Order of 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HAREWOOD 


will offer at auction 


IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
on Wednesday, March 13 


Charles II chinoiserie toilet service - 1683 


Catalogue (of both sections) ‘with Both sales may ; 


13 illustrations price 6/9d; OBJECTS OF VERTU be viewed from : 


plain catalogues price 3d; post free Monday, March 11 
on Friday, March 15 


Rare silvergilt and enamel Four silvergilt sporting boxes—1824, 1827, 1828, 1830 Fine 18th century gold watches 
pomanders—late 17th century 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s London S.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Picey, London 
2. 9 9 


'EW BOOKS 


~’ HAVE never got on well with the 

novels of Dostoevsky, and I don’t 
~ like the man any more than the 
yooks now that I have enlarged my 
tnowledge of him through Mr. Avrahm 
armolinsky’s Dostoevsky: His Life 
ad Ayt (Arco Publications, 30s.). So 
jaany things were against him that he 
ould be most sympathetically 
pproached. His home life as a boy in 
Mloscow was disgusting. It had the 
lisgustingness of a crawling religiosity 
cmbined with cruel practice, and, on 
he part of the father, an ex-Army 
loctor, the negation of anything that 
lculd be called love. Dostoevsky, 
\\way at school in St. Petersburg in his 
jeens, can hardly have been surprised 
© learn that his father had been 
inurdered by some serfs whom he 


Ss 


ywned. No one was ever accused of 
the crime. These serfs were loyal to 
be another because, presumably, they 
nll felt that they would have liked to 
fo the thing themselves. However, 
while the old man was still alive, 
Dostoevsky failed at school to pass 
from one form to another. Hearing 
rhe news, the father had an almost 
fatal stroke, and Dostoevsky’s brother, 
who was sharing his studies, wrote 
ome a few words of comfort. “All 
these physical joys and all this filthy 
happiness in which the heart and mind 
lie swaddled in a pitiful stupor are 
merely the mockery of Fate.... In 
misfortune, man becomes more man 
and thereby nearer to the Divine 
[deal.”’ 

' This is an example of the un- 
balance in which the whole wretched 
family lived. Philosophically, the 
place of suffering in human life, and 
ts possible redemptive purpose, may 
be a fitting subject of consideration; 
Sut surely a boy’s set-back at school 
‘is too trivial a thing to start such 
fea wheels whirring: father at home 
having to endure “‘a copious bleed- 
ing,” Mikhail in full spout about 
“filthy happiness” and the Divine 
{deal, and Dostoevsky himself writing 
to his father: ‘‘Oh God, what have I 
done to bring down Your wrath upon 
me!” 


} 
RELIGIOUS PLAY-ACTING 


Mr. Yarmolinsky writes of this 
revealing flea-bite: “In thus exalting 
the virtues of suffering Mikhail 
sounded a note which was to become 
a major motif in his brother’s think- 
ing.” But with a little common sense 
somewhere, this ‘‘suffering,’”’ with the 
concomitant virtue which I find hard 
to discern, need not have happened. 
It seems to me a really dreadful 
example of religious play-acting, the 
deliberate creation of a sort of spiritual 
blood-and-thunder; and this ‘‘ major 


fi 
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UNBALANCED LIFE 
OF DOSTOEVSKY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


motif’’ in Dostoevsky’s novels, so far 
as I know them from having read 
translations of a few of the _ best- 
known ones, strikes me as being just 
that. They are immensely readable, 
having a dark compelling power, but 
they are positively satanic in their 
obsessions. Murder, lust, treachery 
and hate proliferate like mould 
dropped on an appropriate surface. 
If such an episode as this bit of 
schoolboy nonsense could be blown up 
into gigantic passion, imagine what 
Dostoevsky was to make of his real 
tribulations! And they were many. 
He saw Holy Russia as “gloriously 
destined to achieve the union of man- 
kind in obedience to the law of Christ,”’ 
but Holy Russia during his adoles- 
cence caught hold of him for belonging 
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DOSTOEVSKY: HIS LIFE AND ART. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
(Arco Publications, 30s.) 


FRAUDS. By Richard Aldington 


(Heinemann, 21s.) 


MOTHER SIGNED THE CONTRACT. By Julia James 
(Peter Davies, 15s.) 
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to something not much more serious 
than a Y.M.C.A. debating club and 
sent him off to wear leg-irons in 
Siberia for four years. He was to 
write of “God and His angel, our 
monarch,’’ knowing when he wrote it 
that this angel had arranged an amus- 
ing comedy at his own expense. 
Before going to Siberia he was sen- 
tenced to death, led to the place of 
execution and watched the soldiers 
raise their rifles. Then came pardon 
from the angel: only four years in 
Siberia after all! The things he 
suffered there and saw others suffer 
were appalling, and yet he could call 
the angel ‘“‘the adored being who rules 
us.’ It was the way he wrote of God, 
as the dispenser of calamity which 
should cure us of addiction to “filthy 
joys.” In the one case and the other 
it seems to me nauseating. 


ALWAYS IN DEBT 


Then there was his epilepsy, 
which was a terrible burden to bear, 
and his long struggle for recognition 
as a writer, and his endless debts, 
debts, debts. He was never clear. He 
would go off to some gambling resort 
in Europe, lose every cent he had, 
write to his publisher for an advance, 
gamble that away, pawn his clothes 
and his wife’s few trinkets, lose the 
money he got on that, and write to 
his publisher for more. Then he would 
finish a book, and was no better off 
than before, because the takings went 
to his publisher to clear the advance. 

He loaded himself with other 
people’s responsibilities. There was a 
time when he had his wife and children 
on his hands as well as the widow and 
children of his brother Mikhail, 
Mikhail’s mistress, and the son his 
first wife had had in a previous 
marriage. He certainly knew the 
suffering and the sin which obsess his 
novels, but what a vast amount of it 
could have been avoided! Need even 


EST. 1866 B I ( ( S EST. 1866 
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MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SMALL PAIR OF LOUIS XV GILT HANGING MIRRORS. 
DIMENSIONS 2’ 4” x 11” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


This fine Diamond Brooch is part of a varied and interesting 
collection of 18th Century jewellery displayed at “112”. 


A visit of inspection would be appreciated. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly 
THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 - TELEPHONE « REGENT 3021 
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JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A fine quality Antique Inlaid Mahogany 
Hepplewhite Secretaire and Book- 
case. Length 46 inches, extreme height 
7 feet 7 inches. 


A small Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers with cupboards. Length 204 inches, depth 
174 inches, height 34 inches. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telegrams & Cables ‘‘ Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


Telephone : 24828. 


By Appointment 
Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A ver) fine Queen Anne black and gold 


lacquer Bureau Bookcase, with arched pediment; 


the doors having bevelled mirror plates. The 


interior of the upper part and of the bureau is 


fitted with numerous pigeon holes and drawers, 


decorated in vermilion lacquer. Circa 1705. 


Width 3 ft. 34 ins. 


Depth of lower part 1 ft. 10 ins. 


Depth of upper part 12 ins. 
Height over pediment 7 ft. § ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738. 


Cablegrams, Mallettson, London, 


CHRISTIE'S 


will offer at auction on WEDNESDAY. MARCH 6 


IMPORTANT JEWELS 
the properties of 
THE LADY DIANA TIARKS 
THE LADY SUSAN BIRCH 
THE LORD CROFT 
and others 


DIAMOND AND BAGUETTE DIAMOND BROOCH 


May be viewed two days preceding 


CHRISTIE MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London : 


4 artist be devoid of elementary 
fmmon sense? 


| HARPING ON DEPRAVITY 

| Mr. Yarmolinsky writes: “D. H. 
uwrence said of Dostoevsky that 
ile ‘professing love, all love,’ his 
ose was ‘sharp with hate’ and his 
yanning ‘shadowy and rat-like.’ This 
; an apt description of the man 
‘vealed at his worst in the Diary.”’ I 
nid little light in the man or his work. 
it. Paul was content to say once, and 
leve done with it, “the good that I 
vould I do not, and the evil that 
would not, that I do.’”’ Dostoevsky 
nade a profession of saying it again 
1d again till one is sick of hearing of 
nan’s depravity. He is all the time 
be boy who has failed to pass his 
fam, is consciously blowing the 
hibble up to the size of a balloon and 
falling on God: ‘‘What have I done 
bring Your wrath down upon me?” 
could wish that God had answered 
‘im: “Be still, and know that I am 
rod. Chuck the dramatics for a 
homent and we’ll get on better.’’ 

| I suppose the answer to all this is 
bat Dostoevsky, like anyone else, 
just be accepted for what he was, not 
onsidered in relation to what he 
hight have been. That is true, but it 
} also true that we may please our- 
elves what value we give to the 
oduct of an unbalanced and unre- 
trained emotion. 


IMPOSTORS AND DUPES 


| Mr. Richard Aldington’s Frauds 
Heinemann, 21s.) covers a very wide 
‘eld, from witch-hunters in the 17th 
entury to title-hunters who used the 
loxterous services of Maundy Gregory 
0 our own day; from “‘celestial beds’’ 
( Wainewright the murderer; from 
ke vast profits to be made out of 
jatent medicines to the Tichborne 
llaimant. ‘‘One of the interests in the 
fp vestigation of successful frauds,’’ he 
eys, “is the psychology of the dupes,”’ 
ind that, of course, is true, whether 
fou are considering George Psalman- 
var and his famous travels in For- 
posa or the readiness to believe in 
‘adinepence for fourpence’”’ and other 
tiort-cuts to heaven on earth. ‘‘ Noth- 
og for nothing, and not much for six- 
yeonce’’ would take some putting across. 
Most of Mr. Aldington’s exem- 
lary impostors are well known, and 
one, perhaps, better known than 
arthur Orton, the ‘‘Tichborne claim- 
nt.’’ But, well-known as this case is, 
- is always worth reading about again, 
or it is surely the case par excellence 
or the exhibition of the human will 
© believe what it wants to believe, in 
ace of overwhelming evidence that 
clief has no foundation. Looking 
ack calmly, as we now can, at the 
stablished facts, we cannot make out 
ow it was that millions of people 
roused themselves into passionate 
artisanship on behalf of the unedu- 
ated butcher’s boy from Wapping 
yho claimed in the 1870s to be the 
ussing heir to a baronetcy and a 
irge fortune. 
That the mother of the dead Roger 
t once accepted the claimant is easier 
9 understand than why so many 
eople who had nothing to do with 
he matter should get wildly excited. 
or the mother had all along been 
athetically convinced that her son 
‘as alive, and she was temperament- 
lly of the stuff of dupes. But how did 
happen, as Mr. Aldington asks, that 
rton “‘managed to collect so many 
upporters and to divide the whole 
ation into factions opposing each 
ther with a bitter fierceness which 
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NEVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


had not been seen in England since 
the American War of Secession had 
split the country in two?”’ As for the 
mob, Mr. Aldington thinks that, 
“without formulating it, they wanted 
to get back at the ‘aristocrats’ they 
hated with the frightening hatred of 
the British proletariat ... Stealing 
the property of the upper classes is not 
stealing—which we might say has 
become a fiscal maxim of democracy.”’ 
But what of the ‘“‘aristocrats’’ them- 
selves? Orton had plenty of backing 
there. It remains a mystery. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Miss Julia James’s book Mother 
Signed the Contract (Peter Davies, 
15s.) is an account of the author’s life 
after leaving the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art up to the moment of 
being employed in a West End theatre 
as understudy of a leading actress. 
Not that this is a “log cabin to White 
House”’ tale, for Miss James seems to 
be a balanced sort of person who would 
not be deluded into thinking that to 
reach the dizzy heights of understudy 
is the end of the matter. 

Any starry-eyed youngster who 
wants—but how few do!—to find the 
facts set down frankly but amusingly 
would do well to read this book. It 
covers only a few months, and they 
included long stretches of unemploy- 
ment. The first play she appeared in, 
in a North-Country “‘rep,’’ demanded 
a Chinese bead curtain. “This was 
made of bottle-tops squeezed round a 
piece of string, and my job every 
morning was to salvage the day’s 
throw-outs from the dustbins of the 
adjoining pub and sit cross-legged on 
the stage squeezing them on to the 
string.” She played Dandini_ in 
Cinderella, and the cast included an 
“ugly sister’’ just short of eighty and 
a principal boy who was four months 
gone in pregnancy. She toured with 
an ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake”’ sort of show, 
doing good stuff on one of those 
stages that hope to make the audience 
“participants”? of the drama, but the 
show folded up when only seven per- 
sons participated at Letchworth. She 
appeared in a “Club” theatre “to a 
very small audience composed mainly 
of the author’s friends, and I then 
learned that the authors of plays put 
on at this club have to pay a substan- 
tial fee for production.” 

“Tt was now five months since I 
had left R.A.D.A.,’’ one chapter ends. 
“T had had five jobs of various types, 
and had been out of work for a total 
of five weeks.’ Then comes a chapter 
with the ominous heading “ Resting,”’ 
and after that the job of understudy. 

It is a frank book, lightly written, 
with ominous undertones. “I kept my 
ears alert and listened to the talk 
around me to discover the practice of 
the unemployed. One favourite occu- 
pation appeared to be sitting over a 
cup of tea in Newport Street in order 
to overhear the conversations of other 
unemployeds who had just had inter- 
views or auditions and find cut what 
salary they had asked for, and then 
go in and try to undercut them.” 


—_————_ @—____ 


N this age of specialisation it is 

pleasant to find a relatively short 
book surveying all kinds of dianthus in 
cultivation—the perpetual and border 
carnations, the many annual and 
perennial pinks and sweet williams. 
Stanley B. Whitehead provides such a 
survey in Carnations Today (Gifford, 
16s.), a well-illustrated, workmanlike 
book which gives adequate cultural 
detail as well as outlining history and 
breeding. 
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the greatest name 
in riding wear 


Harty Hall is the name that 


tiders the world over associate 


with the finest in riding clothes 


and accessories. 
Both 


and ready - made, these 


made - to - order 


fine 


garments are tai- 


lored in materials of 


really lasting quality. 


Visit our new saddlery 


department at Regent 


Street for all your 


riding equipment 
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A VEST in camel or 
brushwool, ready to wear, 
makes an acceptable gift. 

Price 77/6 


For Children : 


Jodhpurs from 97/6. Jackets 


from 5 gens. 


Hunting Caps in Black, Navy 
or Brown 69/6. 
Riding Macs £6.12.6. 


For Adults : 


Jodhputs from 7 gns. 

Full Riding Coats 11 gns. 
Long Riding Macs 10 gns. 
Short Riding Macs 9} gns. 


HARRY HALL 


235/237 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


or from stockists throughout Great Britain and overseas 
Write for nearest stockist: 
Harry Hall Ltd., Coronation 


Rd., Basingstoke, 


Hampshire. 
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Brass buttons, seam 

pockets, various 

tweeds 4 & 5 gns. 
fy 7 7 


Jaeger’s famous 
worsted slacks 
5 gns. 


Pockets off centre 
Grey flannel 4 gns. 


Jaeger’s new darning: 
weave check 4 gns. 


WALGER CLO ro Some 


Every smart girl loves a sailor 


jacket. 


1957 


Pleats back and front. 
Grey worsted 5} gns, 


Authentic tartan, 
slit at the side 79/6. 


; 
! 
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This is Jaeger’s latest, 


in the new short length, napp cloth 
and their loveliest colours. 
The collar buttons down at the back. | 


| 
| It gns. 
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OR evening dresses designers have as 

many moods as an April day, whether the 

dress is long or short or the newest mid- 
way length that just skims the ankles. There 
are long lissom dresses of chiffon or gossamer 
jersey folded and draped like those of a 
Grecian goddess; dresses in crisper taffeta 
with narrow underskirts that are short 
enough to show the ankles in front but with 
a full overskirt billowing out on to the ground 
at the back; draped and pleated chiffons 
that recall the 1910 period with floating 
basques or panels wafting out at one side of 
a narrow skirt. 

There are narrow sheaths of lace or 
satin that stop short at the ankles, sinus 
ous dresses of Eastern inspiration draped 
to the centre front. For the débutantes the 
traditional picture dresses remain with vast 
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NER See 


Shell-pink cotton lace makes a straight beltless 

dress foiled by a satin jacket, also shell pink and 

flared at the back (Hardy Amies). (Right) Black 

Chantilly lace is laid over white tulle for a sheath 

dress that has a billowing train of black and white 
tulle (John Cavanagh) 


Photographs by 
CountTRY LIFE Studio 


light skirts of organdie or organza and with a 
fichu or shoulder straps. For formal functions 
there are ground-length embroidered satins, 
poults and dresses of re-embroidered lace 
over silk, and for this season they are gored 
to mould the waistline and hips and then 
widen to a moderate hemline. Light em- 
broidery is placed in scrolls and trails of 
flowers round the waist and over the hips, 
often in pink on an ivory ground. 
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Varied Silhouettes for Kvening 


The short evening dresses follow much 
the same styles. There are short dresses in 
chiffon with a panel falling on to the ground 
at one point as well as brocade sheaths and 
light pleated silks where the skirt is caught 
up in front, held by a flower or jewel. There 
are short dresses with rigid satin, lace or 
poult skirts supported on a stiffened founda- 
tion and lightly embroidered. There are 
many flowered taffetas and here the under- 
skirt theme comes into play with a back- 
flowing movement on the overskirt. These 
same flowered taffetas appear many times for 
the longer dresses that have the same back 
movement. 

Dinner dresses in lamé embroidered all 
over with iridescent sequins or beads present 
a different line; they have high necks and 
long sleeves, with elegant drapery over the 
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shoulder straps. John Cavanagh shows white taffetas gaily flower] 
in strongish tones of blue or pink. Warp printing blurs the outliif 
of all the flowered patterns and designs are irregular, and sho} 
evening dresses in the same flowery taffetas follow much the san 
contours as the long. For Ascot, short sleeves or long coats aj 
sometimes added, or both. 

At Fortnum and Mason’s, Neil Roger designs chiffons wi 
floating skirts and draped high-waisted bodices caught by lar;j 
jewels ‘that illustrate the trend to the Theda Bara period of the ear ' 
days of the cinema. To go with them the mannequins had loope 
their hair well over the forehead and swept it up at the back ae 

chignon. An orchid chiffon with ankle-length skirt looped eacf| 
side into panniers below the brief folded bodice was given a wi¢ 
stole bordered with fox dyed mauve to match. A flame chiffon fe 
to the ground at the back in a mass of light folds, but in front 
was short enough to show the feet and ankles, while a wide scaififf 
draped over one shoulder and streamed down in front to the hemlin | 
A shell-pink chiffon jersey derived from the far earlier Empire peric 
with the shallowest of folded bodices and a long skirt that fell | 
straight limp folds to the ground. | 

The short dinner dresses, straight-cut as shifts, were high | 
front dipping in cowl folds low at the back of the bodice. Oystf 
charmeuse, another silk of the chiffon period, made one. 

Draped collars enclosing gilets were featured on the wool 
suits, or three-inch deep bands standing up well away from tli 
throat and buttoning in front, the space above being filled by smeff 
flat yokes. These jackets were all very short and Toosely fitted 4 | 
the natural waists, and skirts were narrow and tubular. {i 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS | 
| 


White chiffon dotted with black is draped into panniers below a high waist and 
given a small train. Black velvet ribbon with a cluster of pink roses decorates the 
folded bodice (Worth) 


bodice. Contours are narrow, but fluid and uneven. Another group of narrow 
dresses are the dinner and theatre dresses that are ankle-length and made 
from heavy lace or satin. They mould the body with a strapless bodice 
or have a square neckline and shoulder straps and have been shown with 
flounced silk stoles, satin jackets flaring out at the back or wide mink stoles. 


HE real gala dresses are exceedingly graceful with their gored skirts 

spreading out from neat moulded beltless waists to a circular hemline 
of moderate dimensions. Pink seems popular. Ronald Paterson’s shell-pink 
organdie is sewn all over with petals, each attached at one side only so 
that a fluttery surface is created. It is cut simply with a fitted strapless 
bodice and worn under a high-waisted shell-pink satin coat that covers it 
completely. Sprays of small rose-pink sequins glint about the waist and 
bodice of an ivory satin dress at John Cavanagh’s. A heavy re-embroidered 
white lace is cut up in front to show the ankles with a black taffeta sash 
repeating this upward line on the front of the bodice. Victor Stiebel’s 
bouffant white organza is embroidered with a trellis design of sweet peas 
and the skirt falls in full gathers from the plain bodice where the embroidery 
is massed solidly. A biscuit-coloured lace at Worth’s is lightly touched 
with gold, while Norman Hartnell’s billowing tulle is a sharp lemon with 
a rose set in each loop of tulle that circles the hips. 

Another group of long dresses is completely different, slender, sophis- 
ticated and intricately draped. They make many demands, requiring a 
perfectly simple coiffure and really elegant slippers on a small and elegant 
foot to look really well. A white chiffon at Hartnell’s with a pliant flowing 
line shows the upward movement at the hem of the skirt. A sinuous black 
georgette is most dramatic, gathered all over and then draped up a trifle 
in the centre front, where there is a band of gold embroidery from the 
point of the décolletage to the ankles. 

Flowered taffeta breaks up what might become a stranglehold of plain 
fabrics by appearing through the collections for short as well as long 
dresses. A rosy one at Ronald Paterson’s favours the uneven hemline, long 
at the back and shorter in front, that is the theme for the dresses in this 
collection. At the back billowing fullness fans out on to the ground, while White chiffon jersey is draped diagonally over the hips and falls to the 
in front the tight underskirt is short enough to show the ankles. A huge floor, while a broad sash of mauve chiffon folds round the high waist and | 
butterfly bow is set-in the front of the fitted bodice, which has bootlace falls as a train (Ronald Paterson) 


